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WASHINGTON FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


ECONOMIC STATUS OF NEGROES 


New Report: In almost every significant economic and social 
characteristic that we can measure, Negro population of country 
is not as well off as white population. But in almost every char— 
acteristic, differences between two groups have narrowed in recent 
years. These are major conclusions of report prepared by Helen 
Ringe and published by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Population growth: In 1950 there were 15.5 million Negroes in 
USA, about 10 per cent of total population. This proportion has 
remained constant for last 30 years. Although birth rate among 
Negroes is higher than among whites, Negro death rate is also 
higher and average life expectancy is lower. In 1949, Negro 
birth rate was 32.6 per thousand, compared with 23.6 among whites. 
Death rate among Negroes was 12.6 and among whites 8.4. This is 
considerable improvement over 1935, when death rate was 17.3 
among Negroes and 11.1 among whites. About 30 years ago, average 
life expectancy of Negro boy was about 9 years less than that of 
white boy, while difference for girls was about 11.5 years. By 
1949 difference had narrowed to 7 years for boys and about 8.5 
for girls. 

Migration: At turn of last century about 77 per cent of Negro 
population was rural, while only 57 per cent of white population 
was rural. By 1950 two groups are almost alike in this respect, 
with 39 per cent of Negroes and 36 per cent of whites rural. 

Since 1940 there has been tremendous shift of Negro population 
from Southern to Northern, Central, and Western States. Michi- 
gan's Negroes more than doubled between census periods, while 
whites increased only 17 per cent. In California Negro population 
jumped 116 per cent, compared with 50 per cent increase for 
whites. 

School background: In 1950 Negroes 25 years old and over had 
completed average of 7 years of school, almost 3 years less than 
average for whites. But-—get this—percentage of Negroes age 18-24 
enrolled in school in 1950 was slightly above that of whites of 
same ages in 1940. 

Labor force: In 1950 about 84 per cent of Negro males 14 and 
over were in labor force-same percentage as for white males. 

















However, rate for Negro women was 45 per cent and that for whites 
about 30 per cent. Average rate of unemployment among Negroes, 
from 1947 to 1951, has been more than 50 per cent above that for 
whites. 

Industry trends: Between census periods percentage of Negroes 
in agriculture dropped from 41.7 to 25.2 for men and from 16.1 to 
10.7 for women. There has been further substantial drop since 
1950. Proportion of whites engaged in farming also declined, but 
not as much. Negro women are largely concentrated in service in- 
dustries, although percentage went down from about 75 to 65 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950, and this trend continues. During 
decade proportion of Negroes in manufacturing climbed from 15.4 to 
22.3 per cent for men and from 3.5 to 9.6 per cent for women. 
Since 1950 this upward trend has continued for Negro males. In- 
crease in proportion of whites in manufacturing has been very 
small. Percentage of Negroes in construction has almost doubled. 
Negroes have also chalked up substantial gains in wholesale and 
retail trade-especially women. 

Male occupational trends: Report shows considerable upgrading 
of Negro workers, compared with white workers, since 1940. However, 
most Negroes are still found in less skilled and lowest paying 
occupations, such as service workers and laborers. Comparatively 
small proportions are employed in professional, technical, mana- 
gerial, clerical, sales, and skilled occupations. In 1940 Negroes 
made up only 2.6 per cent of all male craftsmen; percentage in 
1952 was 4.0. Percentage of Negro operatives also rose substan- 
tially, from 5.9 to 10.4 of all male operatives. There were in- 
creases in proportion of male Negroes engaged as clerical and 
sales workers, from 1.3 to 3.4 per cent, and as service workers 
(not private household), from 16.5 to 21.7. On other hand, pro- 
portion of male Negroes engaged as private household workers was 
almost cut in half, from 60.2 to 31.6 per cent. Farm laborers and 
foremen declined from 21.0 to 16.2 per cent. Negroes still make 
up only 2.5 per cent of professional and technical workers and 1.6 
per cent of managerial people. 

Female occupational trends: Between 1940 and 1952 Negro women 
pushed up their representation in professional and technical oc- 
cupations from 4.5 to 7.0 per cent. This resulted mainly from 
heavy demand for school teachers. Proportion as craftsmen went 
up from 2.2 to 4.9 per cent and as operatives from 4.7 to 6.8 per 
cent. Although proportion of clerical and sales workers who are 
Negroes has risen, it is still less than 2.0 per cent. Negro 
women still constitute more than half of all private household 
workers, and this proportion has been going up rather than down. 
On other hand, proportion as farm laborers has tobogganed from 
62.0 to 14.3 per cent. 














WHY 
DON'T THEY GO TO COLLEGE? 








OME QUALIFIED students enter college. 
S Some, of equal ability, fail to enter. 
Why? 

Almost a million students graduate from 
high school each year. Approximately one- 
third of these high school graduates, or be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000, matriculate in 
one of the universities or colleges of this 
country. Each year about 17 per cent of the 
entire age group enters our freshman college 
classes. What about the large qualified 
group which does not attend? 

The purpose of the extensive study briefly 
reported here was to examine some of the 
answers to this question." What are the fac- 
tors determining whether or not high school 
graduates attend college? 

Several variables have been studied pre- 
viously as they relate to college attendance. 
Considerably less attention has been given 
to the consideration of why students make 
other post high school plans. Although 
reasonably exact estimates can be made of 
the number of high school graduates attend- 
ing college, no such estimates are available 
concerning the frequency with which stu- 
dents attend business schools, trade schools, 
or decide upon other alternatives to college. 
Local studies that have been reported are of 
such a nature that generalizations cannot be 
made to state-wide or country-wide popula- 
tions. Consideration of why students at- 
tend college must include consideration of 


RAacrpu F. Berote is a Professor and Director of the 
Student Counseling Bureau, University of Minne- 
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*The study was made possible through financial 
grants from the Office of the Dean of Students and 
the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota, 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
and the Commission on Human Resources and Ad- 
vanced Training. The complete report is to be 
published by the University of Minnesota Press. 
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the reasons why students make other post 
high school plans. 

Programs designed to increase the num- 
ber of qualified students attending college 
appear to operate on the assumption that 
financial limitations provide the barrier 
keeping most qualified students away from 
college. During past years extensive scholar- 
ship programs have been provided by col- 
leges and universities and by private indi- 
viduals and foundations. More recently, 
scholarship programs have been initiated by 
governmental units and by _ industries. 
Even more extensive scholarship programs 
have been discussed at the top level of the 
national government. Little question can 
be raised, particularly after the experiences 
observed with the World War II veteran, 
that these scholarship programs do allow 
many students to attend college who other- 
wise would be unable to. The main effect 
of these scholarship programs, however, may 
be to lighten the load somewhat for the 
people who would attend college regardless 
of scholarship programs, rather than to in- 
crease greatly the number of qualified stu- 
dents who attend college. 

Information already available indicates 
that several factors other than financial re- 
sources are related to college attendance. A 
student’s financial resources are related 
closely to his home background, and other 
family background factors have been found 
to be related to college attendance, includ- 
ing occupation of the father, attitudes of 
parents toward education, and education of 
the parents. Thus, the more education a 
parent has, the greater the likelihood that 
the offspring will attend college. 

General aptitude, as measured by intelli- 
gence tests, and scholarly achievement, as 
indicated by high school grades, have been 
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found to be among the chief correlates of 
college attendance. More high ability stu- 
dents than low ability students attend col- 
lege and the average student who attends 
college tends to be more intelligent than the 
average student who does not attend college. 
The extent of overlapping is so great, how- 
ever, that only the broadest generalizations 
can be made. Both age and sex are related 
to college attendance. The younger a high 
school graduate is, the greater the proba- 
bility that he will attend college. Male high 
school graduates tend to enter college to a 
greater extent than do their sisters and in 
some areas this approaches a two to one 
ratio. 

Where a student lives also bears a rela- 


tionship to the probability that he will at- 


tend college. In some states, a higher pro- 
portion of high school graduates attend col- 
lege than in other states. Within a given 
state, the proximity of a high school gradu- 
ate’s home to a college is related to the 
probability that he will attend college. 

Many of these variables themselves are 
related one to another and the relationships 
existing between these determinants and 
college attendance are extremely complex 
and difficult if not impossible to isolate. 
The purpose of the study reported here was 
to clarify the nature of some of these rela- 
tionships and to indicate the general ef- 
fectiveness of these determinants of college 
attendance. 

In January, 1950, a questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to all of the high school seniors in 
the state of Minnesota in order to identify 


their plans for the coming year and to de 
termine what background factors might be 
related to those plans. Returns were ob- 
tained from approximately 95 per cent of 
the students planning on graduating that 
spring and 24,892 of these, or practically the 
entire sample, expressed plans for the com- 
ing year. Scores on the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination, 
college edition, 1947 form, and high school 
percentile ranks were available for these 
students through the means of the testing 
program sponsored by the Association of 
Minnesota Colleges. 


Random Sample Selected 


One year after these students graduated 
from high school, a random sample of 2,700 
graduates was selected and questionnaires 
sent to them to determine what they actu 
ally had done during the year following 
graduation. Of these questionnaires, 78 per 
cent were returned. The students who re- 
turned questionnaires for the most part 
were quite representative of the entire group 
in terms of post high school plans. The 
original group was divided into subgroups 
by sex and according to whether students 
lived in metropolitan areas, on farms, or in 
towns or small cities. Thus there were six 
subgroups, males and females from the 
metropolitan area, from the farms, and 
from the non-farm areas. 

The follow-up study revealed the extent 
to which original plans were followed. Of 
the 2,121 students who returned the follow- 
up questionnaires, 887, or 42 per cent, indi- 
cated on their original questionnaires that 
they were planning to attend college. Of 
these 887 students, 74 per cent reported one 
year later that they actually had attended 
college. Of the total group in the follow-up 
sample, 723 students originally planned to 
go to work, and of these, 73 per cent re- 
ported one year later that they actually had 
obtained jobs. Of the 743 students who re- 
ported that they actually had attended col- 
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lege, 88 per cent had indicated on their 
original questionnaires that they so 
planned. Of the 858 people who were ac- 
tually working, 61 per cent originally had 
reported that they planned to work. Of the 
858 people who reported that they were 
working, 15 per cent originally had planned 
to attend college. In general, students com- 
ing from homes relatively high on the edu- 
cational-occupational ladder tended to be 
the students who reported the year after 
graduation that they had followed their 
original plans. The factors related to 
whether or not students planning to attend 
college actually matriculated were essenti- 
ally the same factors related to the extent to 
which students originally planned to attend 
college. 

This degree of correspondence between 
plans expressed just prior to high school 
graduation and reported activity one year 
after graduation suggests that the “validity” 
of post high school plans, particularly plans 
to attend college, although far from perfect, 
is high enough to indicate that these plans 
are indicative of attitudes closely related to 
subsequent behavior. 

The distributions of post high school 


plans of the entire group of students are 
shown in Taste 1. Thus, of the 3,881 
males living in metropolitan areas, 30 per 
cent were planning to get jobs during the 
coming year, 50 per cent were planning to 
attend college, and 5 per cent were planning 
to enter military service. In contrast, of the 
males living on farms, 28 per cent were 
planning to get jobs, 35 per cent were 
planning to work for parents, only 20 per 
cent were planning to attend college, and 
5 per cent were planning to enter military 
service. Relatively twice as many metropoli- 
tan boys as farm boys were planning to at- 
tend college, whereas twice as many farm 
boys were planning to work. 

Men and women had different plans for 
after high school. In the metropolitan 
group, many more men than women 
planned to attend college. A similar but 
smaller difference was found for the non- 
farm group. These differences were re- 
versed, however, for the farm group, where 
more farm girls than farm men planned to 
attend college. This latter difference was 
relatively small. 

More women than men planned to work 
with the exception of farm students. Rela- 


TABLE 1. 


Percentage Distribution of High School Students Completing Questionnaires According to Sex, 
Plan, and Area 





Male 


Female Male & Female —. 








Non- 
farm Total 


Per Cent 


Planning to: Met. Farm 


Met. 


Non- 
Farm farm Total 


Non- 


Farm farm Total Met. 





Get a job 30 80 41 


Work for par- 
ents 2 12 


Go to college 50 39 40 


Go to trade 
school 

Go to bus. 
school 

Go to other 
school 

Postgrad in H.-S. 

Military service 

Nursing 


Other 2 


100 
11,379 


TOTAL 


a 


Zz 
we 


46 38 41 36 38 35 36 


1 18 2 
22 40 


4 l 2 
24 37 34 44 


2 
100 100 
8286 7,582 9,074 24, 


100 
13,513 


100 
4,405 4,235 4,873 
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tively more women than men planned to at- 
tend business school. No significant area 
differences appeared related to these plans. 
Approximately 6 per cent of the men 
planned to enter military service with a 
slight tendency for the non-farm men to 
have planned on this more frequently than 
the other groups. Approximately 6 per 
cent of the women planned to enter nursing 
with slightly fewer of the metropolitan girls 
planning this. Of the entire group, slightly 
more than one-third planned to obtain jobs 
and slightly more than one-third planned 
to attend college. Planning to attend col- 
lege was the most frequent plan for metro- 
politan men and planning to work for par- 
ents the most frequent plan for farm men. 

The young people planning to attend col- 
lege had mean ACE scores higher than those 
of any of the groups with other plans and a 
greater proportion of high ability graduates 
were planning to enter college than were 
planning on any alternative. Needless to 
say, the amount of overlapping was great. 
Statistically significant, but relatively small, 
area and sex differences in ACE scores were 
found. The differences among the groups 
with different plans far exceeded the area 
and sex differences in ability. 

The analysis left little question that chil- 
dren coming from high economic level 
homes planned to attend college to a far 
greater extent than did children coming 
from homes lower on the economic ladder. 
If this were a perfect relationship one might 
conclude that our educational system was a 
closed order to which only the economically 
privileged were admitted, but estimates of 
the correlation between economic status and 
plans to attend college provided correlations 
ranging from 0.11 for the farm males to 0.38 
for the metropolitan females, thus indicat- 
ing a far from perfect relationship. Of the 
high ability children of fathers in top level 
occupations, approximately 90 per cent 
planned to attend college, but of the chil- 
dren of similar ability who had fathers who 
were factory laborers, only 55 per cent 
planned to attend college. Inasmuch as 
relatively fewer of the children of factory 
laborers were able to carry out their plans 
to attend college, the discrepancy reported 
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here provides a minimum _ estimate. 

Planning to attend college was less closely 
related to parental occupation for the high 
ability students than for the entire group 
regardless of ability. Although economic 


status is effective in determining who plans 
to attend college, it influences the plans ol 
high ability graduates to a lesser extent than 
it influences the plans of mediocre students. 


Cultural Level of Home a Factor 


The extent to which children planned to 
attend college was found to be dependent 
also upon the cultural level of the home. 
For use in this study, two scales were de- 
veloped by Dr. Wilbur Layton, one provid- 
ing an index of economic status and the 
other providing an index of cultural status. 
As would be expected, the correlations be- 
tween these cwo scales were high, ranging 
from 0.44 for the farm females to 0.79 for 
the non-farm males. An analysis of the 
economic and cultural determinants of col- 
lege attendance is confused by this demon- 
strated relationship, but some attempt can 
be made to isolate the relative effects of 
these two types of determinants. 

Correlations ranging from 0.15 to 0.46 
were found between cultural level of the 
home and plans to attend college. When 
the effect of economic status was statistically 
eliminated, these correlations dropped and 
ranged from 0.10 to 0.27. Correlations be- 
tween economic status and plans to attend 
college, statistically controlling cultural 
status, ranged from 0.04 to 0.12. Cul- 
tural status was found to be slightly, but 
consistently more important than economic 
status in determining whether or not high 
school graduates planned to attend college, 
recognizing the tentative nature of these 
conclusions because of the roughness of the 
scales and the high relationship between 
them. Here is evidence, however, that the 
failure of high ability students to plan to 
attend college is in general due, not only to 
lack of funds, but also to a complex pattern 
involving among other things both lack of 
funds and home cultural status. 

More specific family attitudes and home 
cultural influences related to plans to attend 
college were identified when both college 
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aptitude and economic status were held rela- 
tively constant. A child coming from a 
home with many books was more likely to 
plan to attend college than a child with 
similar abilities coming from a home with 
similar economic resources, but having 
fewer books. A family subscribing to many 
magazines was more likely to have a child 
planning to attend college than an other- 
wise similar family subscribing to few or no 
magazines. Parents active in community 
organizations, particularly those related to 
schools, such as parent teacher associations, 
were more likely to have children planning 
to attend college than otherwise similar par- 
ents who did not participate in such com- 
munity activities. 

Parents who had progressed far in school, 
particularly those who had attended college, 
were more likely to have children planning 
to attend college than parents in similar oc- 
cupations who had not attended college. 
Some evidence suggested that the educa- 
tional level achieved by the mother perhaps 
was more important in determining the 
plans of the child than was the educational 
status of the father. Graduates planning to 
attend college much more frequently re- 
ported their parents were interested in their 
going to college than graduates not plan- 
ning to attend college. On the other hand, 
a large proportion of the graduates not 
planning to attend college reported that 
their parents were indifferent to college. 


Conclusion 

Here it has been possible to present only 
a few of the more relevant findings of this 
investigation. Presenting the systematic 
framework in which these facts have been 
found to fit would require much more space 
than is available. 

The results presented here, however, do 
indicate that whether or not high school 
graduates plan to attend college depends 
in a large part upon their home situations. 
Perhaps the most important thing that 
could be done to insure a qualified student 
attending college would be to have him 
born into the proper home. Fortunately, 
this occurs more than one would expect by 


chance, but nevertheless a large proportion 
of qualified graduates come from homes not 
conductive to college attendance. 

A high school graduate may be regarded 
as a focal point existing since birth in an 
active field of forces, a field that never re- 
mains constant and one that is in perpetual 
interaction with the individual. The forces 
within the field come from a great variety 
of sources: some of these maintain a con- 
stant direction and constant strength over 
a long period of years, others may change 
from day to day. ‘Fhe acts and related at- 
titudes of primary interest here are those 
relevant for the development of the continu- 
ing behavior, “attending college.” More 
specifically, the exact behavioral act which 
we have dealt here is the statement, “I am 
going to college,” and the forces that have 
resulted in that act the factors con- 
sidered here. 

The forces that tend to direct a person 
toward college, and the strength of these 
forces, determine the certainty of his choice 
or his eagerness to be a college student. 
These forces come primarily from his home 
and family and secondarily from his age 
peers, his teachers, and other individuals 
and agencies within his community. A suf- 
ficiently strong force from his family usually 
will tend to be enough to direct a person 
toward college, but in the absence of such a 
force from his family, forces from these 
other sources, if strong enough, may result 
in the individual attending college. Direc- 
tion and strength of the force coming from 
the family are related to the economic status 
of the family, the cultural background of 
various family members, the experience the 
family has had with people who have at- 
tended college, the information the family 
has about college and other alternatives, 
and the values the family has centering 
about college and alternative plans. 

Any program that provides counseling 
for individual students or hopes to affect 
the decisions made by large numbers of 
students must take these facts into considera- 
tion and attempt to influence the attitudes 
of both students and their parents, as well as 
to reduce the economic barriers. 


are 
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Counseling and the 


TOWER OF BABEL 


by MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


HE Bis_e Records one of mankind's first 
| pote to describe how human rela- 
tions came to be so fouled up. This account 
first points out that all men were the sons of 
Noah. Hence “the whole earth was of one 
language and one speech.” 

The inference in this account for most 
psychologists and counselors is that perfect 
communication leads to full understanding 
and that with full understanding there can 
be no neuroses, psychoses, dominances and 
submissions, no boiling hatreds, and no con- 
flicts. 

But these distant ancestors of ours, so the 
old myth goes, got overly ambitious. They 
started to build a tower taller than the 
Empire State, one that would reach to 
Heaven, one from which they could see all 
and know all. This was such a threat to 
the status of their Father Figure Jehovah, 
that he went down, “confounded their 
speech” and “scattered them abroad from 
thence upon the face of the earth.” Ever 
since, mankind has been crawling up 
through the dark and bloody years of his- 
tory toward that time when it can once 
again be of one language and one speech. 
Most powerful of current forces moving to- 
ward that end is counseling in all its as- 
pects. 

A review of the slow but steady growth 
of counseling during the past few years 
shows clearly that this field is one of the 
most potent of catalysts working to bring 
about synthesis and integration in persons, 
in groups, and in the larger society. As 
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Harold Anderson says in his introductory 
chapter to the new symposium on projec- 
tive techniques, “In the next grand stage of 
evolution men will stop pushing each other 
around like objects . men are still psy- 
chological protozoa muddling along in the 
swamps. A few live integratively with 
others; a few achieve a high stage of mental 
health, poise, balance and _ personality 
growth. But as parents and teachers, we 
slap our children because it takes a lower 
level of intelligence to behave that way than 
to discover some basis for common purposes. 
As citizens we fight wars because we have 
not attained the evolutionary level of ability 
to work out ways of living peacefully. We 
live dominatively because it takes a lower 
level of ability than to live integratively.” 
Anderson sets the solution of this basic 
problem of human relations at perhaps a 
million years. Because of what counseling 
has done and is doing a more optimistic 
note is warranted. 

Meanwhile the Tower of Babel is still 
with us. On our campuses, in the class- 
rooms, and on the playing fields, there exists 
the steady roar of conflict and division as 
man seeks to see all and know all. And 
there is the unceasing babble of many 
tongues speaking strange languages. Some 
of these voices are hostile, strained, and 
harsh—others soft, warm, tender. 

What a universe of sound and meaning 
counselors have to draw upon! 

There are the fresh, young voices of 
counselees crying out to know the answers to 
such questions as “Who am I?” “What shall 
I take?” “What makes me tick?” “What can 
I do—with love, with work, with ideas, with 
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books, with people?” Their questions and 
their many subtle under- and over-tones re- 
flect, too, the impact upon their conscious 
and unconscious emotions of the local, na- 
tional, and world tensions. These generate 
anxieties they project upon the world about 
them. 

There are the probing, steely voices of 
superpowered colleagues engaged in re- 
search in the outer fringes of psychological 
and psychoanalytic theory. They bring us 
one hypothesis after another. Some of them 
use rats, rabbits, and monkeys. Others use 
children or grownups who hate. Still others 
use “normal” college students so that our 
campuses have, in fact, become in themselves 
great laboratories in the investigation of 
human relations. Some use drugs such as 
sodium pentathol, some surgery, such as 
frontal lobotomy. Some experiment with 
tests of achievement, aptitude, attitude, and 
interest, both standard and _ projective. 
Some try sociometry, others group dynamics. 
Some explore directive, others non-direc- 
tive, and still other non-non-directive inter- 
viewing. 

There are the mildly nasal and sonorous 
voices of the statisticians droning endlessly 
of means of medians, of norms, of factorial 
analysis, of standard deviations and levels 
of confidence. They deal so much in 
thousands that, as Anderson quotes Kelley 
as saying “the individual has no function 
but to sit on his continuum.” 

On our campuses, faculty colleagues 
bombard counselors with their theories of 
what colleges and universities are for, and 
what they should be doing to and for our 
students, and therefore, of what counseling 
should do. Some of them urge the honing 
of youngsters’ minds into swift, cold logic 
machines. Others insist they must be cul- 
tured with the humanities. Some want our 
youth soaked in the traditions of the West- 
ern world of the authoritarian dictates of 
the great books of the past. Others would 
have us prepare them to change our sorry 
society into a brave new world. 

Into this melee of sound flow the voices 
of parents demanding that counselors make 
their sons and daughters ease their parental 
frustrations, fulfill their own lost ambitions. 
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And from above, like the voices of Jove 
from Mount Olympus, comes the bass thun- 
der of the administrative authority. He 
makes noises about budgets and buildings, 
supplies and equipment, statistical and cleri- 
cal help. He weighs the value of a new 
cyclotron against that of a counseling cen- 
ter, or a prize hog for the agricultural cam- 
pus against a prize counselor for students. 

The field of college personnel is by no 
means free of the babble of many tongues. 
The reports of the many meetings over the 
years, the articles in the many journals 
that deal with counseling are evidence 
enough that its purposes, hypotheses, con- 
structs, its methods, its tools and techniques 
ramify and proliferate in all directions. A 
review of the field’s personnel further 
blazons its diversity. It has the deans of 
men and women who are either dying out 
from the very weight of their ponderous 
authority of older times—like the dinosaurs 
and the pterodactyls—or are being trans- 
muted into deans of student personnel. It 
has the registrars, those Johnny Inkslingers 
of education, the bookkeepers and toters-up 
of credits, grades, honor points, who once 
used to consider themselves the very cen- 
tral control tower over all guidance in the 
academic and personal lives of students. It 
has clinicians for physical health, for men- 
tal hygiene, for speech correction, for im- 
provement in reading and how to study, and 
for clinical one-to-one, and group guidance. 
It has psychometrists, sociometrists and sta- 
tisticians, designers of research in the field, 
and a variety of evaluators. Each of these 
gives tongue to his thinking, his needs, his 
demands, often in words of strange new 
coinage or old familiar terms given new 
twists of meaning. To anyone who has not 
grown up with all this, it must seem an un- 
believable turmoil and confusion con- 
founded. 


Current Definition of Growth 


The current most acceptable definition of 
growth, whether it be of persons or human 
organizations, is that growth is a dynamic, 
continuous process of differentiation and 
integration, new differentiation and new 
integration, ever evolving. The growth of 
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college personnel work has followed this 
pattern. The foregoing summarizes some 
what the processes of its continued differ- 
entiation. What has it done and what is it 
doing to synthesize and reintegrate? How 
is it improving human relations not only 
among, its professional workers but with in- 
dividual students, faculty, administrators, 
parents, and all the different persons and 
groups within its purview? 

It is in the throes of integrating its na- 
tional and international groups concerned 
with counseling. Earlier it had disparate 
and frequently warring independent associa- 
tions. Then it gathered them loosely to- 
gether under a Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. Now it is further 
integrating, tightening up, singularizing, be- 
coming organic as The American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

The closer binding of its structure is not, 
and will not be, enough. The forces of 
differentiation always batter against struc- 
ture. The field has much internal unifying 
yet to do. 

There is, for example, the slow progress 
towards professionalization of counseling 
and guidance. We talked optimistically and 
enthusiastically about that back in the 
early thirties. The talk was louder and 
longer in Division 17 of the American Psy- 
chological Association at Michigan two 
years ago. Elaborate planning was done 
there for pre-doctoral training in the field. 
It was repeated and amplified at Boulder. 
At Chicago last year more talk, this time of 
a doctorate in counseling and guidance. 
But so far, professionalization lies in the 
realm of fantasy and idealistic goal setting. 
There are pretty good road maps of the 
route ahead but little or no gas in the car. 
Despite the tremendous swelling demand, 
the impelling need for hundreds of profes- 
sionally trained workers, there is only a 
piddling handful of major institutions giv- 
ing anywhere near adequate training, train- 
ing for recognition of differentiation, and 
for performing the essential task of catalyst 
and integrator. Even in the complex busi- 
ness of various kinds of clinical work, the 
large majority of those engaged in it are still 
at the Masters level or below. 
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The next job of integration is that of 
bringing in the administrators—of telling 
them what college personnel work can do 
for them and in a still, small voice, what 
they can do for it. College personnel work 
gives two things to the college administra- 
tor: (1) A solid basis for making important 
policy decisions as to the directions in which 
expansion and contraction should take 
place; how the budgeted money should be 
spent; what kind of staff to employ and 
many others. (2) A solid bulwark of pro- 
tection for the institution. Through evi- 
dence furnished him by counselors, an ad- 
ministrator is able to ward off attacks from 
many pressure groups and to justify admini- 
strative moves to boards of trustees, to stu- 
dents, to alumni, and to the interested pub- 
lic. By the same means he is able to protect 
his staff, the institution and himself from 
the occasional assault by some individual or 
small group tangled up in a neurotic or 
psychotic episode. The field in general has 
not moved nearly far enough in improving 
the human relations, the understanding and 
group cooperation it needs between its 
workers and their administrators. This is 


a problem of first importance. Every coun- 
selor is daily accumulating information 
much of which would be of inestimable 
value to his administrator both in shaping 


policy and in protection. The problem is 
how this information can best be trans- 
mitted to authority, and be most simply 
and directly interpreted. 

Closely related to this matter of adminis- 
trative relations is the very knotty and com- 
plex one of faculty relations. These, too, 
might be improved. 

One phase of faculty relations which 
needs improvement is the counselor's rela- 
tions with faculty advisers. Advising is a 
process with a long and dignified history 
in college and university. At the same 
time, involving as it often does tedious 
clerical work combined with hit-and-run 
conferences with students on choice of cur- 
ricula, it is a most cordially hated activity 
by the majority of college teachers. Coun- 
selors in general have tended to dismiss 
faculty advising with indifference or snooty 
superiority. Yet by good advising many of 





the problems which later become serious 
and explode into the counselor's office could 
be avoided. Therefore, it is important for 
counselors to do all they can to help make 
advisement less galling to the faculty and 
more effective through service to students. 

A second phase of faculty relations which 
needs improvement is the relation between 
student personnel people and the teaching 
and research psychologists. In some in- 
stitutions, these are most cordial and co- 
operative. In others, however, there seems 
to be a wide schism. Counselors fresh from 
dealing with a dozen “failures,” a pair of 
troubled neurotics, and a case of “inad- 
vertent pregnancy” feel like Hotspur as one 
“fresh from the battlefield, all sore and 
bloody, and their wounds grown cold.” 
They find it hard to have patience with a 
colleague off in the high empyrean, wrest- 
ling with the mighty abstractions of learn- 
ing theory and drive reduction, or with one, 
on the other hand, who spends his endless 
hours with rats instead of youngsters. 
There is here a breach in human relations 
among the clinicians, the theoreticians, and 
the experimentalists that needs a heavy 
dose of the best practices of group dynamics 
to bring about a healing and ever better 
teamwork in the service of students and col- 
lege, and the perfecting of counseling itself. 


Improved Relations with Social Scientists 


A third phase of faculty relations which 
needs improvement is the relation between 
student personnel workers and the social 
scientists. As long ago as a quarter of a 
century student personnel workers were 
convinced that neither good counseling nor 
good teaching could be done unless and un- 
til they knew far more about their students 
in their societal relationships. At that time, 
in the depths of the depression, they could 
see some of the obvious effects upon stu- 
dents of prolonged unemployment, delayed 
marriage, dependency continued beyond 
adolescence, and other lugubrious forces 
then at work. In recent times they have 
seen the effects on students of war, of 
speeded up marriage, and of vast increases 
in leisure time. But by and large student 
personnel workers know little of these 


things except vaguely, either in the most 
general terms, or specifically in the few in- 
dividual counselees who dramatically re- 
flect the play of social, economic, and politi- 
cal forces upon them. This means that 
counselors would draw on the faculties of 
sociology, anthropology, political science, 
education and economics, and the distilla- 
tions of their researches on local, state, na- 
tional, and world movements. 

It means further that counselors need to 
know a lot more than any do at present 
about what really goes on in human rela- 
tions on their campuses since these reflect 
world, national, and local social, economic, 
and political tensions. These tensions 
breed the anxieties found in young people. 
They generate some of their projective 
behavior which materializes as complaints 
about counselors, courses, professors, the 
draft, and the world in general. Counselors, 
really concerned with these things, might 
persuade the specialists in the social sciences 
to team up with them to explore and keep 
track of how these internal and external 
forces affect their counselees. 

Several years ago Williamson made a 
study of what had happened to a hundred 
or so of the Minnesota students with the 
very highest measured academic, scholastic, 
abstract, or verbal intelligence. He took the 
entering freshman records of these talented 
people and followed them through what he 
hoped would be their four-year shining 
record in the university. His findings were 
a mighty shock to the few who read them. 
The most brilliant girl on the test records 
was not a summa cum laude graduate, com- 
plete with Phi Beta Kappa and a top job 
ahead. Instead she had failed a number of 
freshman and sophomore courses, and had 
dropped out, and was working as a do- 
mestic at a few dollars a week. This study 
illustrates a major problem facing person- 
nel workers today. It is imperative that 
counselors concern themselves far more 
than they have until now with scouting for 
and identifying human talent in many di- 
rections—not academic alone but artistic, 
social, practical, clerical, and administra- 
tive. After identifying individuals with 
superior talent it is important that their 
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aptitudes and latent powers are given free 
play and all possible support to develop. 
It further is necessary that individuals with 
such talent be guarded against the hazards 
of contusion, over-frustration, and crackup 
into mental disease or life styles that are 
far below their potentials. This is no easy 
task. 

Counselors are a sentimental lot. They 
all desire to help the lame, the halt, the 
blind and the dumb. That is good. But 
what is not good is that they often draw off 
an invalid corollary from this that those of 
high ability, in whatever direction their 
talents may lie, can take care of themselves. 
For example, the State of California has 
more than 20 items in its Educational Code 
directly bearing on the care of the handi- 
capped. It has not a single one in the code 
bearing upon the care, fostering, and de- 
velopment of those with great potentialities 
for personal growth, personal satisfaction, 
and service to our society. If counselors 
want to do a real service te the society to 
which they belong and which supports 
them, they will use the tools and techniques 
now available, and those on the drawing 
boards, to identify these moderately super- 
ior to extraordinarily able youngsters. 
They will work to see that state codes in- 
clude many provisions for their special help 
to balance that we give to the handicapped. 
They will work with the high schools to see 
that more of these high ability people get 
to college. They will labor with their col- 
leagues, admissions officers, registrars, cur- 
riculum makers, departments, divisions, 
schools, and administrators to see to it that 
rigidity of structure, that prerequisites, se- 
quences, majors, minors, credit rules, honor 
point ratios and the rest, do not interfere 
with these students getting an education 
that will bring them into full command of 
their powers. 


Curriculum Another Problem 


Another major problem area has to do 


with the curriculum. Every counselor is 
familiar with the problems of a counselee 
who wanted to get an education in general, 
and a training in skills in particular, that 
made mighty good sense for him but that 
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fitted into no standard collegiate pattern. 
If he wanted to know something about his 
own personality and its dynamics, he had 
to sweat out a whole elaborate sequence of 
required courses before he could take one 
in human personality in his senior year. 
If he wanted to gain a bit of useful knowl- 
edge concerning his own animal organism 
and the maintenance of its health and vigor, 
he had to labor through many a tedious 
hour with microscope and drawing pencil 
over the amoeba, earthworm, frog, baby 
shark, pig and chick embryos. If he wanted 
to know the essence of the crucial issues of 
his own time, he could do so only after 
several years of study of the Middle Ages 
and the French Revolution. 

If Ortega, Whitehead, and other philoso- 
phers are right, and if research in the psy- 
chology of learning is valid, then educators 
can assume that students will learn, grow, 
mature in the directions indicated as best 
for them only if the materials they are of- 
fered in the classroom are pertinent to 
them, their culture and their times and 
keyed to their abilities, interests, and needs. 
While counselors, in this past quarter cen 
tury, have learned much of what these are, 
it appears they have not put on the battle 
they might have waged to bring about 
sound and significant curriculum changes. 
There has been instead a strong tendency 
to try to “adjust” students to dull and con- 
forming acceptance of academic tradition, 
to yield readily to the pressures of our facul- 
ties possessed of notions of the inherent 
value of specific subjects, of transfer of 
training, of transmission of the culture, and 
of scholastic standards. Of course, the mil- 
lion or more veterans, many of them ma- 
ture, tough, and demanding, have brought 
some changes in what is taught these past 
few years. One of the major functions of 
college personnel work in the future will 
be to stimulate, guide, and, in part, direct 
improvement both in what is taught and 
how it is taught. 

In summary this paper has attempted to 
indicate some of the trends in counseling 
in the higher institutions of this country 
over the past years. There has been great 
growth in this time through human curi 
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osity and both critical and imaginative 
thinking. These have brought about the 
processes of swift and dynamic differentia- 
tion leading to the breakdown of communi- 
cation, the rise of conflict and the clamor 
of many voices symbolized by the ancient 
myth of the Tower of Babel. 

While differentiation will and must con- 
tinue, counselors are now putting their 
power into that other essential component 
of growth, synthesis, and integration under 
the rubric of improving human relations. 
This attempt involves several crucial areas 
in which effort is most needed and in which 
results appear most promising. These are 
(1) the improvement of relationships among 
personnel workers themselves as counsel- 
ing moves toward professionalization; (2) 
an ever closer and more effective tie-in with 
administrators; (3) an extension of person- 


nel service to help the great mass of faculty 
advisers; (4) an attempt to close the rifts 
between counselors and the theoretical and 
experimental psychologists; (5) a drawing 
in of the social scientists to ever more ef- 
fective teamwork with counseling; (6) an 
increasing effort to identify and serve stu- 
dents in the top levels of all the various 
kinds of intelligences in order that these, or 
many of them, may become in turn nuclei 
of integration and improvers of human re- 
lations on many fronts; and (7) the closest 
possible association with teaching colleagues 
in order that personnel people may help 
to improve both what is taught and the 
teaching of it so that the relationships be- 
tween faculty and students may become 
ever more nearly what both dream they 


should be. 


WHAT THINGS ARE MOST WORTH? 


> 


Could we for a generation or two give the time, the funds, the energy, the 
constructive study and thought to how to live with others, that we have given to 


the acquisition of wealth, to the discovery of the secrets of nature, to the develop- 
ment of the instruments of war, we might quite conceivably find the way to 


“peace on earth, good will to men.” Meanwhile each college can develop a 

program in social education that will be cumulative in its effect while we seek 

ever better ways to build up local, state, national, and international under- 
standing.—E. J. Ashbaugh in November Peabody Journal of Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE U.N. 


The International Labor Organization has announced that its technical assistance 
projects now number almost three hundred. Field missions are all over the world 
and a quarter of the projects are concerned with vocational training. In many 
instances, the ILO teams work closely with UNESCO and other Specialized 
Agencies. In Thailand, for example, ILO is helping with the vocational and 
handicraft training program and assisting in the reorganization of the educa- 
tional system. In Libya, UNESCO and ILO have jointly established a technical 
and clerical training center. In Ceylon and in several Latin American countries, 
field missions from the two organizations also are working together very closely.— 
UNESCO World Review, No. 205. 
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Individual 
and 


Group Counseling 


OR SEVERAL YEARS the Los Angeles City 
schools Advisement Service has been 
engaged in vocational and educational 
counseling of graduating high school sen- 
iors. Because of the increased demands 
upon their services, the Center has at- 
tempted to find the most efficient ways of 
doing this type of counseling without sacri- 
ficing the counseling results. 

In view of the added stress on the avail- 
able time and work load of counselors in 
the present national emergency, it became 
imperative to determine the efficiency of 
various counseling techniques in order to 
implement the best possible service to 
clients. 

The concept that individualized face to 
face counselor-client relationship is always 
more desirable to effect “good counseling” 
than a “depersonalized” group method has 
remained unchallenged. It shall be the 
purpose of this paper to verify or challenge 
this concept. 

Major obstacles in the way of such sta- 
tistical comparison have been: (1) lack of 
similar socio-economic population groups 
participating in separate counseling pro- 
cedures; (2) difficulty in obtaining two 
groups which were counseled in approxi- 
mately the same time period; and (3) diffi- 
culty in finding satisfactory measures of 
evaluation. 

Using a composite rating of realism or 
lack of realism of the chosen vocational ob- 
jective as the evaluative measure, the prob- 
lem was to determine whether there were 
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significant differences between the realism 
of vocational objectives of students who 
participated in individual counseling or 
those who participated in group counseling. 

In determining whether a _ student's 
chosen objective was realistic, the follow- 
ing specific items were utilized as criteria 
for evaluating the possibility of entering 
and being able to continue to completion 
his chosen vocational objective. 


1. General background: Occupation of 
parents, hobbies, family plans, home 
adjustment. 

School adjustment: Health reports, 
achievement test data, school grades, 
teacher’s observations, extracurricular 
articipation, subjects liked and dis- 
iked, and course pursued. 
Advisement Service data: Ability and 
specialized test data, interview data, 
counselor observations, level of pro- 
posed training and type of prepara- 
tion required. 

Two hundred and one twelfth grade boys 
participating in the group counseling pro- 
gram in 1951 were compared with a similar 
number of twelfth grade boys participating 
in an individual guidance program in 1950. 
All students were graduating seniors from 
the same school. 

Each case-folder containing all the case 
data was rated independently by four coun- 
selor-psychologist raters as to the realism of 
the individual vocational objective using the 
above criterion as a basis for judging real- 
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ism. Ratings were made on a three point 
scale: (1) unrealistic; (2) doubtful realism; 
(3) realistic. A realistic case was arbi- 
trarily agreed upon to have an average com- 
posite rating of at least 2.75 (three 3’s and 
one 2) to 3.00 (four 3’s). An unrealistic 
case would have a maxiumum rating of 1.25 
(three I's and one 2) to 1.00 (four I's). 

Both types of counseling procedures (to 
be called individual and group counseling 
for the purposes of this paper) utilized face- 
to-face, client-counselor relationships. How- 
ever, as will be clear from the schema 
presented below, the group counseling pro- 
cedure utilized the classroom and the class 
organization for most of its counseling, 
reserving the face-to-face relationship for 
the final interview only. 


Individual Counseling 


1. An orientation meeting with the stu- 
dents in the senior problems class as to the 
point of view of the service, mechanics of 
the process, and the limitations of such 
service. 

2. A survey card filled out by each stu- 
dent which includes vital statistics and pre- 


advisement plans of vocational goals. 
8. A basic battery of tests was adminis- 
tered to all students as follows: 


The S. R. A. Primary Mental Abilities 
Test 

The California Occupational Interest In- 

ventory 

The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 

Survey 

The Progressive Matrices Test 

Industrial -Memory Test 

Guilford-Zimmerman Perceptual Speed 

Test 

4. An individual interview in which 
there is test interpretation and discussion of 
projected plans and goals. 

5. Secondary tests were administered to 
follow up areas not as yet measured as in 
certain special abilities. 

6. A second interview to determine final 
choice of objectives and plans and part of 
the time is spent in the vocational library 
examining materials such as college bulle- 
tins, occupational surveys, and various other 
occupational materials. 
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Group Counseling 


1. An orientation meeting with Senior 
Problems Classes. 

2. A survey card filled out by each stu- 
dent completed in a group session with 
a list of student’s possible occupational 
objectives. 

3. A basic battery of tests was adminis- 
tered to all students as follows: 

The S. R. A. Primary Mental Abilities 

Test 

The California Occupational Interest In- 

ventory 

The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 

Survey 

The Progressive Matrices Test 

Industrial Memory Test 

Guilford-Zimmerman Perceptual Speed 

Test 

4. A group interpretation of the basic 
battery: Each student examines his own 
test profile during this period with the 
assistance of a group interpretation by a 
psychologist or counselor. 

5. Student discussion of occupational 
and educational information which they 
wish to be included in the traveling library. 

6. Further tests were administered to 
check on special abilities. Prescription 
of secondary tests based upon occupational 
objective and basic battery results. 

7. Interpretation and relation of tests to 
occupations in a group situation. 

8. Occupational information supplied by 
a traveling library. Information used in a 
classroom under the supervision of a teacher. 

9. An individual interview which con- 
cludes the counseling program and gives 
the opportunity to the client to make tenta- 
tive conclusions about his future occupa- 
tion or educational plans. 


Results 

The variability between each rater and 
the group of raters was so slight that we 
can assume that any differences that might 
appear between the individually counseled 
and the group counseled students were not 
a function of the differences among the 
raters. The critical ratios between each 
rater and the group of raters were not 
statistically significant. 
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With ratings of realism as a criterion no 
differences were exhibited in either method 
of counseling. 57.71 per cent of the group 
counseled and 58.20% of the individually 
counseled students made realistic choices. 
Choices which lacked realism were limited 
to 3.98% of the group counseled and 3.48 
per cent of the individually counseled. 
Seventy-seven or 38.30 per cent of both 
groups fell into the doubtful classification. 
Inspection would of course, reveal that 
there were no significant differences be- 
tween the two methods as far as the specific 


statistically by an F ratio of 0.001533 with 
an F of 4.28 needed for the data to be 
significant at the 0.05 per cent level. 

An attempt was made to evaluate group 
and individual counseling procedures in 
terms of realism or lack of realism of stu- 
dents’ vocational objectives. The findings 
indicate that the following conclusion may 
be made. The realism of vocational goals 
selected by the groups of students of the 
same senior high school under two methods 
ot counseling, individual and group, shows 
no significant statistical differences in such 


criterion is concerned. This is confirmed a comparison. 


DISCUSSION AND COLLECTIVE IGNORANCE 


The failure of some students to appreciate how an intelligent discussion is always 
founded upon large masses of facts may be partly responsible for the GREAT 
AMERICAN DELUSION—namely, that from the collective ignorance of a grovp 
of persons who know nothing about a problem, the alchemy of the discussion 
process will in some strange way distill a collective wisdom. To seek to cultivate 
these processes and skills, except in a setting of significant subject matter which 
the student is expected to comprehend, may contain dangers as great as those 
in the despised traditional preoccupation with bits and pieces of unrelated 
data—Paul B. Horton and Rachel Y. Horton in False Dichotomies and Educational 
Perspective, Monograph No. 67, Row, Peterson and Company. 


A DEVIATE AT EVERY DESK? 


The theory that child misconduct always indicates an unsolved emotional problem 
which must be hauled to the surface and psycho-analyzed or counseled is a 


theory seldom stated but often implied. It is true that “There's always a reason” 

for child misconduct, but sometimes the reason is simply a very natural curiosity 

to discover how much he can “get away with.”—Paul B. Horton and Rachel Y. 

Horton in False Dichotomies and Educational Perspective, Monograph No. 67, 
Row, Peterson and Company. 
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COUNSELING 
and the Religious View of Man 





S WE REVIEW history and as we talk 
A about the history which is in the mak- 
ing we experience the feeling that life and 
living has never been a simple process for 
man. Today as the threats of war and alien 
philosophies challenge our security we again 
seek a touchstone which can make life ap- 
pear worth while. We also seek a source of 
strength which will enable us to perceive 
the way in which life can be made meaning- 
ful. Basically your choice is simple. The 
strength can only come from within the per- 
son or from others. 

Throughout the ages people who were 
troubled sought help in answering these 
questions by following the leadership of 
men who appeared secure in their knowl- 
edge of what constituted right from wrong. 
They recognized that the calm and happy 
person appeared to be one whose actions, 
thoughts, and values were mutually con- 
sistent. These chosen ones, who were able 
to interpret the values of the society with 
clarity became the high priests of the re- 
ligions of their day. 

Ward Madden in his book Religious 
Values in Education recently defined re- 
ligion in the following way: “Religion is the 
concern we feel as we watch the fate of our 
ideals in the struggle of existence. Religion 
is the ecstasy we feel in those moments 
when we are able to orient our view of self 
and universe so as to see coherence and 
harmony in the relation of the various 
forces at work.” If promoting conditions 
where people can experience the feelings 
as Madden defines them represents a defini- 
tion of the responsibility of the church men 
of today, then in a real sense counselors can 
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be viewed as serving a priest-like role. To 
complete his religious role, however, the 
counselor must concern himself both with 
the end result of his help and also the ways 
in which he should most appropriately pro- 
vide this assistance. It is at this point that 
the counselor's own life values, his religious 
orientation, and the therapeutic kind of re- 
lationships that are required, need to rein- 
force each other. 

For all groups the counselor has as part 
of his role the responsibility for helping the 
client perceive reality more sharply. For 
the counselor to do this, however, reality 
cannot be in doubt. It is here that the in- 
dividual counselor must cross his Rubicon. 
The reality that the counselor can employ 
can come from two major sources: (1) it 
can be God given, or exist by faith and dic- 
tum; or (2) it can be accepted because it 
represents a consensus of popular opinion 
which arises from the gathering and pooling 
of individual perceptions of a situation. 

For the religions that demand that the 
ultimate reality can be defined only by one 
who knows all and can perceive all, a god- 
like definition, the priest-counselor has the 
responsibility of interpreting to the best of 
his ability, what he believes is the most ac- 
ceptable course of action. The concept of 
the good shepherd leading into the paths 
of righteousness follows this concept. The 
belief that we all are our brother's keepers, 
and therefore responsible for his life also 
finds definition here. Compatible within 
this framework are those counseling philoso- 
phies which view man as basically evil or 
as basically weak and needing direction 
from a stronger, more intelligent person. 
For these groups, man’s activities on earth 
are viewed as a step toward a reward in the 
hereafter. The appropriateness of any 
earthly decision then is measured by the way 
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in which it will enable the person better to 
qualify for his ultimate reward after death. 
Broadly speaking the major religions of 
Catholicism, Judaism, and Protestantism 
fall within this definition. 

The religions which perceive their values 
as derived from consensus might broadly in- 
clude the Unitarians, the Humanists, and 
the Ethical Culturists. 

For these groups man is conceived of as 
possessing a positive force which strives 
toward better things. The greater freedom 
man is given to use his own abilities the 
more positive is seen the result. Beyond 
this, there is implicit the feeling that if we 
can accept that truth, beauty etc., are dis- 
tinct and unchangeable, then we require the 
faith that the logic of their correctness can 
be perceived by everyone who is free to look. 
The priest-counselor then inherits an ob- 
jective non-judgemental role, with the 
major function of assisting the individual 
to clarify his own perceptions, and to de- 
velop the security needed to face the range 
of implications of any given act. The priest- 
counselor has the implicit faith in the per- 
son that goes with the belief that the person, 
when free, cannot help but see the right 
answer—because what is right is right for 
everyone. 

Man’s life on earth is seen as the focus 
of attention. Since man’s ability to get 
from life that which he seeks depends upon 
his relationships with his fellow men, he 
soon learns that his rewards in life depend 
upon the degree to which he can so relate 
to others that his needs and theirs are seen 
asone. This giving of oneself to the group, 
to get from the group what one seeks, is 
seen as the basis for consensus toward 
achieving a better life. 

Although the religions have been broadly 
dichotomized there exists considerable agree- 
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ment in several areas. Neither the priest 
nor the counselor has the right to advo- 
cate licentious behavior. Whether the 
limits be those set by God or by one’s fellow 
man, everyone's action is seen as limited. 

Both priest and counselor recognize the 
need for a clear definition of a set of values 
to live by. These values provide the rule of 
thumb to measure the appropriateness of 
actions, they provide the basis for group 
identification, and, as a person perceives 
embodied within him values which go be- 
yond him as a person (whether to God or 
to the group), he sees himself possessing 
something of personal worth. 

Recent research in the area of counseling 
has clearly shown the relationship of the 
acceptance of self to an ability to accept 
others. Christ, Confucius, and Zoroaster 
each in his own way has said “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.” As the counselor succeeds in helping 
the client relate more constructively to 
others, the golden rule becomes reality. 

To the degree that the religions can pro- 
vide the counselor with a way of assisting 
the client to achieve security and independ- 
ence, to that degree they are one and the 
same. To the degree that they foster de- 
pendency relationships and create anxiety 
based upon fear, they are at cross purposes. 

Basically three criteria can be used for 
the measurement of the effectiveness of the 
counseling situation: (1) the client's feel- 
ings of achieving a satisfactory solution to 
his problem; (2) the counselor's feeling 
that the client is doing what the counselor 
believes is most appropriate; and (3) the 
degree to which the client’s solution coin- 
cides with the approved answer in terms of 
the mores of his society. 

Each of the religions may feel that one 
criterion deserves emphasis over the others. 
Each counselor’s determination of his cri- 
terion for evaluating the results will largely 
reflect his values and religion. Until we all 
can achieve agreement in our religious 
orientations, counselors will have to select 
their individual frameworks, and each in 
his own way, strive toward the mutually 
shared goal of a peaceful, productive, secure 
life. 





Occupational Information 
FROM THE 1950 CENSUS 


HE REPORTS OF the 1950 Population Cen- 
ke provide a wealth of information on 
the occupations of the American people. 
Vocational guidance counselors have, of 
course, a basic interest in the numbers and 
kinds of people engaged in the various oc- 
cupations. Experience seems to indicate, 
however, that guidance workers—like many 
other non-statisticians—are sometimes fright- 
ened away from the Census reports by their 
bulk and apparent complexity. In order 
to maximize the effective use of the Census 
materials by personnel and guidance 
workers, the following brief outline of the 
organization and contents of the 1950 Cen- 
sus reports on occupation has been pre- 
pared. 

Two series of bulletins, and a special re- 
port, constitute the primary sources of oc- 
cupation data. Basic occupation informa- 
tion appears in the Series P-B and Series 
P-C bulletins. Each of these two series con- 
sists of a separate bulletin for each state, 
and a summary bulletin for the United 
States as a whole. The 1950 Census publica- 
tion program includes, in addition, a special 
report which presents further information 
on a national level. It might be noted that 
all these publications also present a good 
deal of information on the numbers and 
characteristics of the people according to the 
industry or business in which they work. 


Series P-B Bulletins 


This set of bulletins is designed primarily 
to provide basic data for counties and 
smaller communities. Because of the large 
number of such areas in the United States, 
the data shown are necessarily limited to 
condensed distributions. As far as occupa- 
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tion information is concerned, the Series 
P-B bulletins give the numbers of men and 
women in each of the following major 
groups: 

Professional, technical, and kindred workers 

Farmers and farm managers 

Managers, officials, and proprietors, except farm 

Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales workers 

Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 

Operatives and kindred workers 

Private household workers 

Service workers, except private household 

Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 

Farm laborers, except unpaid, and farm foremen 

Laborers, except farm and mine 


These major occupation group figures are 
given for the state as a whole, and for each 
urban place of 2,500 or more inhabitants. 
A full description of the Series P-B program, 
including information on additional statis- 
tics tabulated as part of this program but 
not shown in the bulletins, appears in the 
Census Bureau publication “United States 
Censuses of Population and Housing: 1950, 
Key to Published and Tabulated Data for 
Small Areas.” 


Series P-C Bulletins 


This set of bulletins is designed to pro- 
vide detailed data for states and large urban 
places. The material will probably be of 
greatest interest to counselors working on 
the state level or in the larger cities. Most 
of the data are limited to the state as a 
whole and to places of 100,000 inhabitants 
or more, but there are also included some 
data for places of 50,000 to 100,000. For 
each of the larger places, the bulletin shows 
the numbers of men and women, employed 
and unemployed, in each of approximately 
250 occupations. Furthermore, for about 
a dozen of these occupations, breakdowns 
by class of worker (e.g., salaried vs. self-em- 
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ployed) and industry are included, making 
a total of close to 450 items in the detailed 
occupation listing. 

The following is a listing of some of the 
detailed occupation items shown in this 
bulletin. Among the professional and tech- 
nical occupations are: 


Accountants and auditors 
Actors and actresses 

Airplane pilots and navigators 
Architects 

Artists and art teachers 
Athletes 

Authors. 


Among the managerial occupations are: 


Buyers and department heads, store 
Buyers and shippers, farm products 
Conductors, railroad 

Credit men. 


Among the clerical occupations are: 


Telegraph messengers 

Telegraph operators 

Telephone operators 

Ticket, station, and express agents. 


Among the sales occupations are: 


Advertising agents and salesmen 
Auctioneers 
Demonstrators. 


Among the craft occupations are: 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermakers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmasons, stonemasons, and tile setters. 


Among the semiskilled operative occupa- 
tions are: 


Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 
Truck and tractor drivers 
Weavers, textile 

Welders and flame-cutters. 
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Among the service occupations are: 


Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 
Bartenders 
Bootblacks 
Boarding and lodging house keepers. 


Among the laborer occupations are: 


Fishermen and oystermen 
Garage laborers and car washers and greasers 
Gardeners, except farm, and groundskeepers. 


Among the farm occupations are: 


Farmers 

Farm foremen 

Farm laborers, wage workers 
Farm managers. 


Also shown in this series of bulletins is 
information on selected characteristics of 
the men and women in each occupation. 
This information is not presented for each 
of the 450 occupation items but rather for 
selections and combinations of the detailed 
items. This contraction is made necessary 
by financial limitations, and results in 158 
occupation categories for men, and 67 for 
women. The characteristics shown for each 
of these categories include: 


Residence: Urban, rural non-farm, and rural 
farm. 

Age: 14 and 15 years, 16 and 17, 18 and 19, 20 to 
24, 25 to 29, 30 to 34, 35 to 44, 45 to 54, 55 to 
59, 60 to 64, and 65 years and over. 

Race: White, Negro, and other races. 

Class of worker: Private wage and salary workers, 
government workers, self-employed workers, 
and unpaid family workers. 

Income in 1949: None, $1 to $999 or loss, $1,000 
to $1,499, $1,500 to $1,999, $2,000 to $2,499, 
$2,500 to $2,999, $3,000 to $3,499, $3,500 two 
$3,999, $4,000 to $4,499, $4,500 to $4,999, $5,000 
to $5,999, $6,000 to $6,999, $7,000 to $9,999, 


and $10,000 and over. 


Special Report 


The special report on occupation for the 





what to look for 
and 
where to find it 








country as a whole is based on a 3'/, per 
cent sample of the 1950 Census returns. 
This report is desiguated as bulletin Series 
P-E, 1B; and is entitled Occupational and 
Industrial Characteristics. Among the sub- 
jects shown for the men and women in each 
detailed occupation are marital status, 
nativity and citizenship, years of school 
completed, migration status, hours worked 
during the Census week, weeks worked in 
1949, and wage and salary income earned in 
1949. Also presented in this report is a 
lengthy table showing a detailed cross-classi- 
fication of occupation by industry. This 
table is of special interest since it gives both 
the occupational composition of each in- 
dustry, and the industries in which the 
people in a particular occupation work. 
Because of the important part which in- 
dustrial changes play in determining occu- 
pational trends over the years, this material 
is particularly useful in estimating future 
occupational needs. 


Availability of Publications 


All of these publications will be available 
in many public libraries, as well as school 
and college libraries. These publications 
can also be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices which are located in 
most large cities. The Series P-B bulletins 
range in price from $.25 to $1.50, and the 
Series P-C bulletins from $.40 to $1.50, de- 
pending on the particular state. The 
United States summaries for Series P-B and 
P-C, and the special national sample report, 
cost $1.00, $1.50, and about $1.75, respec- 
tively. 

The Series P-B and P-C bulletins, which 
are paper covered, will shortly be made 
available in bound form for permanent 
library use. The P-B and P-C bulletins for 
each state, along with the earlier Series P-A 
bulletin (which shows the number of in- 
habitants in each place), will be brought 
together as a single book for the state. Each 
state book will be designated as one part of 


Volume 11 of the 1950 Census of Popula- 
tion. These books will range in price from 
$1.75 to $4.00, and the United States sum- 
mary book will cost $3.75. Official price 
and order lists for all 1950 Census publica- 
tions can be obtained by writing to either 
the Superintendent of Documents or the 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D. C. 


Unpublished Data 


As mentioned above in the discussion of 
the Series P-B bulletins, a considerable 
amount of information not shown in the 
published bulletins and reports has been 
tabulated in the process of obtaining the 
data for publication. In regard to the 
Series P-C data, for example, the informa- 
tion on characteristics which is published 
for intermediate lists of occupations, was 
actually tabulated for each of the detailed 
items. Unpublished material is generally 
available for the cost of copying or con- 
solidating the data. It is possible, there- 
for, that certain special information of in- 
terest in a particular locality, or for a par- 
ticular purpose, may be obtained at rela- 
tively minor expense. The Bureau of the 
Census gives prompt attention to inquiries 
of this type, especially because they are of 
great significance in indicating needs for 
data which the Census publications have 
not met. 

It might be noted that the 1950 Census 
program, as earlier ones, was basically deter- 
mined by the recommendations of users of 
the Census materials. Some suggestions 
could not be adopted, either for technical or 
financial reasons; other suggestions had to 
be compromised. In any event, potential 
users of Census information should indicate 
their needs to the Bureau, so that proper 
consideration can be given to meeting such 
needs. The 1950 Census is, of course, es- 
sentially completed. If, however, guidance 
and personnel people who use the 1950 
material during the decade believe that 
their needs could have been met more satis- 
factorily, the Census Bureau would be 
happy to hear from them at any time. 
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the CAREER novel 


by SARAH SPLAVER 





Sugar-coated occupational information 





HE CAREER NOVEL is a comparatively re- 
Tee technique for conveying occupa- 
tional information to readers. The readers 
in this instance are essentially pre-teen 
agers and those in their early teens. 

“Sugar-coated occupational information” 
—this phrase has often been descriptively 
applied to career novels. This does not 
necessarily imply condemnation of these 
books. On the contrary, much good mate- 
rial has been published in this form. How- 
ever, like all other books, career novels may 
be good, bad, or mediocre. 

Predominantly, career novels are book- 
size fictional tales of the “girl meets boy— 
girl loses boy—girl wins boy again” variety 
with information regarding the occupation 
of the hero or heroine interwoven into the 
tales. There are many youngsters who 
eagerly read career novels, who might not 
thus eagerly or perhaps not at all read the 
non-fiction type of career book. If the 
occupational information in the career 
novel is accurate, up-to-date, and authentic, 
this form of occupational literature may 
play a significant role in stimulating these 
readers to search for further information in 
the non-fiction career books. 

The two foremost series of career novels 
are the Dodd, Mead Career Books pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc., and 
Julian Messner Inc.’s Romances for Young 
Moderns. At Dodd, Mead, several dozen 
such career books have been produced in 
the past few years. This publisher requires 
that the author of each career novel shall 
have achieved success in the career which 
is the subject of the book, in addition to 
possessing the ability to write entertain- 
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ingly for young people. Subjects for career 
novels at Dodd, Mead are selected on the 
basis of opportunities in an occupation. 
Among the subjects already covered are 
acting, advertising, editing, fashion design- 
ing, home economics, journalism, medicine, 
military science, nursing, occupational 
therapy, salesmanship, secretarial work, so- 
cial work, and teaching. All of these books 
are sold for $2.50 per copy. 

Two excellent examples of Dodd, Mead 
career books are Nancy Clark, Social Worker 
by Cora Kasius and Star on Her Forehead 
by Helen Hayes and Mary Kennedy. The 
nature and presentation of the occupational 
information therein are quantitatively and 
qualitatively superior. 

Dorothy M. Bryan, editor at Dodd, Mead, 
states, “We have had many heart-warming 
reactions from young appreciative readers, 
their teachers, counselors and librarians, 
toward these career novels. Some of the 
letters they have written are among the 
most rewarding I have received as an edi- 
tor.” 

Julian Messner Inc.’s career novels like- 
wise sell for $2.50. Regarding the writers 
of the eighteen books in this series, the 
editor, Gertrude Blumenthal, has the follow- 
ing to say: “Most of these authors are pro- 
fessional fiction writers and they have 
worked in the various vocations described 
in the books. I think it is important that 
writers in the ‘slick’ field do these teen-age 
books because they have the right approach 
to the young adult level.” 

Topics of Julian Messner career novels 
include ballet dancing, display design, fash- 
ion design, interior decoration, publicity 
work, radio singing, secretarial work, and 
free lance writing, among others. 

Several career books have come from the 
Macmillan Co. This publishing house does 
not commission such books to be written. 
However, whenever one of Macmillan’s es- 
tablished authors indicates a desire to write 
about a specific vocation, such suggestion 
is generally looked upon favorably. Ce- 
ramics, department store work, music teach- 
ing, and public health nursing are among 
the topics of the career novels published by 
Macmillan. 





Macrae-Smith Co. in roasars has 
published a number of career novels among 
which are several which have been written 
especially for teen-age boys. These in- 
clude such subjects as radio announcing, 
baseball playing, and railroad engineering. 

One of the most popular series of career 
novels for girls on the subject of nursing 
is the Sue Barton series of Little, Brown 
and Company. The author, Helen Dore 
Boylston, is herself a nurse. 

There are other publishing houses which 
have included a lesser number of career 
novels among their juvenile lists. Thus, 
we find such publishers as E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., Houghton Mifflin Co., and 
Longmans, Green and Co. have put out 
career novels which have covered such 
topics as the fisherman's trade, medicine, 
professional football playing, and occupa- 
tional therapy. An isolated career novel or 
two has appeared occasionally on the lists of 
other general publishing houses throughout 
the country when an especially appealing 
manuscript has come to the attention of a 
specific editor. 

On the whole, most career novels are 
approximately 200 pages in length, range 
from $2.00 to $2.75 per copy in price, and 
are aimed at a readership of from 11 to 16 
years of age. There seem to be more career 
novels for girls than for boys. The authors 
of these books vary depending upon the 
attitude of the editor of the individual pub- 
lishing house. Some editors prefer authors 
who are primarily successes in the specific 
career which is the topic of the career novel 
and secondarily skilled writers for a teen- 
age audience; other editors prefer authors 
who are essentially professional writers of 
teen-age literature and who may have had 
some experience in the career subject 
supplemented by occupational research in 
that field. Although the so-called “glamour 
fields” predominate as subjects of career 
novels, there is a rather laudably increas- 
ing range and diversity of topics. 


There have been those who have whole- 
salely condemned or wholesalely applauded 
career novels. Neither practice is justi- 
fiable. Career novels should be judged 
individually. There are individual career 
novels which are excellent, others which are 
good, some which are fair, some which are 
bad, and yet others which are very bad. It 
is up to the judgment of the counselors and 
teachers and librarians who recommend oc- 
cupational books to young people to classify 
each individual career novel into the cate- 
gory to which it belongs. Those counselors, 
teachers, and librarians who do not have 
the time to read the individual books would 
do well to refer to the judgments of such 
periodicals as B'nai B'rith’s Counselor's 
Information Service, Guidance Index, Occu- 
pational Index, Reading Guide, and H. W. 
Wilson's Vertical File Service. This writer's 
recently published Occupational Books: 
An Annotated Bibliography (Biblio Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1952) also includes a 
number of career novels published from 
1946 through 1951. (A review of Sarah 
Splaver’s book is included in the Books Re- 
viewed section of this issue.—Ed.) 

For those who may wish to contact the 
publishers of career novels mentioned in 
this article, the names and addresses are as 
follows: 


Dodd, Mead and Co., Inc. (Dorothy M. Bryan, 
Editor), 432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. (Helen H. Ward, 
Director Education Department), 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. (Mary E. Silva, Editor), 2 
Park Ave., Boston 7, Mass. 

Little, Brown and Co. (Helen L. Jones, Editor), 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 

Longmans, Green and Co. (Bertha L. Gunterman, 
Editor), 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

Macmillan Co. (Doris S. Patee, Editor), 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York Il, N. Y. 

Macrae-Smith Co., 225 So. 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Julian Messner, Inc. (Gertrude Blumenthal, Edi- 
tor), 8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Fifteenth St., Phila- 


Conduct is three-fourths of our life and its largest concern.—Matthew Arnold 
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teaching occupations 
USING FILMS AND FIELD TRIPS 


HIS ARTICLE represents an experiment in 
Toctite occupations which utilized two 
techniques: vocational guidance films and 
visits to places of employment. 

It is generally agreed that more complete 
and accurate information about jobs and 
occupations should tend to lead young men 
and women into making more satisfactory 
adjustments socially and occupationally. 

Hoping to prove statistically that occu- 
pational information can be learned by us- 
ing job films and job visits, each followed by 
discussion, the writer formed three matched 
groups, two experimental and one control, 
each consisting of 33 members. The groups 
were equated according to age, sex, intelli- 
gence, socio-economic status, previous work 
experience, previous courses in occupations, 
conditions of eyesight and hearing, and 
measured interests. The equating process 
consisted of matching students in groups 
of three’s based on information taken from 
test results, a questionnaire, and a personal 
interview. Tests used included the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, 


Form A, Sims Score Card of Socio-Economic ° 


Status, and the Kuder Preference Record. 
One experimental group visited ten in- 
dustries while the other group saw ten voca- 
tional guidance films. The industries 
visited and the films shown were related 
to each other in terms of information ob- 
tained. Both groups received comparable 
instruction in terms of teaching time al- 
lowed per week during the experimental 
period, from February to June, 1951. 
Gains in occupational information were 
measured by using the results of an exam- 
ination. This test instrument of 100 ques- 
tions concerning the selected films and in- 
dustries to be visited had a reliability co- 
eficient of 0.84. This coefficient was 
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determined by using the split-half method 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 

The test was validated by leading pro- 
fessors of guidance who had previous ex- 
perience in teaching courses in occupations, 
and by personnel and training directors in 
the industries under investigation. 

Pre and post means, standard deviations, 
and standard errors on the examination on 
occupational information were computed 
for each group. Differences between means 
were tested for significance. 


Results of the Study 


The visitation group showed more signi- 
ficant gains in occupational information 
than the film group, and both experimental 
groups were superior, statistically, to the 
control group. The following tables of t 
scores for each of the three groups will show 
differences within these groups. 


TABLE 1 


t's of the Mean Differences between Test 
Results for Two Tests within the Same Group 


Exam.I Exam. Il Difference 
Mean Mean of Means t Score 





Croup 





1.19 
3.93 
4.72 


49.9 1.7 
512 7.7 
52.8 8.3 


48.2 
43.5 
44.5 


Control 
Film 
Visitation 





The gains for the experimental groups 
were significant at the | per cent level of 
confidence. The statistics for the control 
group do not convincingly show that the 
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results were not produced by mere chance, 
even, though the control group was found 
to be higher in their knowledge of occupa- 
tions and jobs at the beginning of the ex- 
periment. Both techniques were found 
nearly equally effective in teaching occu- 
pations. 

The investigator felt that occupational 
information in terms of a score on a test 
was not the only possible gain to be evalu- 
ated in an experiment of this kind. It 
seemed logical that the students who parti- 
cipated in the experiment should have 
gained in more ways than just the amount 
of knowledge learned. For that reason it 
was considered desirable to conduct exit 
interviews with each member of the two 
experimental groups to determine other 
outcomes which may have resulted from 
the investigation. Accordingly, each stu- 
dent was asked these questions: 


1. Do you think the course was worth while? 

2. What is the greatest contribution that the job 
visits or vocational films made to you? 

3. How do you intend to use this information? 


Twenty-eight members of the visitation 
group (84.9 per cent) felt that the course 
had been worth while. For the film group, 
21 members (63.6 per cent) felt that the 
course had been worth while. 

The responses to question two were more 
varied for the visitation group than for the 
film group. This seems reasonable because 
of the distinguishing features of each tech- 
nique. 

The visitation group had a distinct ad- 
vantage over the film group in that they had 
the opportunity to meet persons who were 
in a position to offer job opportunities to 
them. The personal contact with the train- 
ing directors and information as to proce- 
dures for making application to various 
places visited are other desirable outcomes 
from the activities of the visitation group 
that were not experienced by the film group. 

The film group said that their main gain 
was that of receiving information about sev- 
eral occupations and jobs. 

For question three, “How do you intend 
to use this contribution?” the replies for 
both groups implies that the information 
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gained would tend to make them (the 
students) more cautious when deciding on 
their career objectives, and would serve as 
a basis for more intelligent discussion when 
in the process of considering career choices. 

The main theme of the investigation was 
the effectiveness of techniques for teaching 
occupational information which would lead 
to more realistic occupational goals. Data 
gathered before and after the experiment 
made it possible to determine those who 
raised their level of occupational aspiration, 
those who lowered their level of occupa- 
tional choice, and those who changed com- 
pletely their previously stated occupational 
area or preference for a career choice. 

An indication of a lowering of choice 
would be an individual dropping from a 
professional area to a_ semi-professional 
area; from a skilled trades area to a semi- 
skilled trades area. An indication of one 
who raised his occupational aspiration 
would be a reversal in the choice of the oc- 
cupations or trades mentioned above. 

An examination of the critical ratios for 
those who raised or lowered their level of 
occupational aspiration during the experi- 
mental period showed greater stability for 
the experimental groups than for the con- 
trol group. The changes among the mem- 
bers of the control group were significant 
at the 0.01 level of confidence. 


Interpretation of Data 


An analysis of the data gathered leads to 
the conclusion that students can make signif- 
icant gains in information about occupa- 
tions through the use of occupational films 
or job visits. The statistically non-signifi- 
cant differences in the means for the experi- 
mental groups on the pre and post examina- 
tion on occupational information do not in- 
dicate which technique for teaching occu- 
pational information is more effective. The 
visitation group, in addition to the signif- 
icant gains in occupational information, 
showed unique gains not experienced by 
the film or control groups. These gains 
were in occupational stability and in the 
decrease in non-choice of an occupation, 
based on pre and post experimental data. 

Of value to educators will be the realiza- 
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tion that job visits consumed much more 
of the students’ time than did the showing 
of vocational films. Practically 70 per cent 
of the time spent with the visitation group 
was for traveling to and from places of 
visitation. While the investigation indi- 
cates that students do learn about occupa- 
tions and jobs by visiting plants and in- 
dustries, there are miany educators who are 
apt to question the wisdom of a group of 
students spending so much time traveling 
when a comparable group of students learns 
almost as much occupational information 
about the same jobs and occupations by 
seeing vocational films followed by discus- 
sion. While there may be some learning to 
be gained by the process of traveling to 
and from the places of visitation, it is ques- 
tionable how these gains could be meas- 
ured and how significant they would be. 

Job visitation may have an advantage 
that this study did not measure, that of be- 
ing able to hear, smell, feel, and see the 
working conditions of occupational groups. 
On the other hand, the visitation group did 
have one practical disadvantage, the danger 
of accident enroute and while in the plant. 
Plant managers and proprietors sometimes 
discourage and even refuse to allow such 
visits. Because of the accident hazard it is 
frequently difficult to gain permission to 
run student tours in many business estab- 
lishments. Other disadvantages of the job 
visits include the fact that large groups, 
over 25, are difficult to accommodate on a 
plant tour. Usually only those in front are 
able to hear what is said and get a glimpse 
of the actual job operation being performed. 
Ideally, the trip group should not include 
more than 10 or 12 people if maximum 
learning is to take place. If machinery 
is in operation quite frequently it is impos- 
sible to have discussion of any nature while 
on the tour, thus much of the zest for analy- 
sis and questioning is gone when the group 
reaches a point where talking and listen- 
ing can take place normally. 

There are certain features of the voca- 
tional film that bear interpretation if the 
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film is to be used as a teaching technique. 
One such feature is that of the age of the 


film. It costs a considerable amount of 
money to produce a film capable of motivat- 
ing effective teaching. Because of the rapid 
technological changes found in business 
and industry today, many of the processes 
shown in the films are out-dated. Students 
are quick to point out these details. If the 
dating of the film is too obvious, by items 
of wearing apparel, models of automobiles, 
age of buildings, salary ranges, and the like, 
little confidence is held by the students in 
what the film is attempting to show. 

It seems practical in this age of mass edu- 
cation when so much emphasis is being 
placed on those activities that are meaning- 
ful and worth while to youth, to use both 
visits and films for teaching about occupa- 
tions. One suggestion that is offered by 
the writer for effective utilization of both 
methods concerns the showing of films and 
having group discussion on a large area 
of occupations or jobs, and then arranging 
for plant visits for those students who ap- 
pear to have a strong interest in the parti- 
cular occupation or job discussed. It would 
tend to lessen some of the short-comings 
that are inherent in job visits, and would 
continue to render the service of living and 
feeling the occupational atmosphere of a 
career choice that is being considered by a 
potential producer in our society. 


Summary 


In summary, the data presented lead to 
the conclusion that students learn about 
occupations and jobs when vocational films 
and job visits followed by discussion are 
employed as primary teaching techniques. 
Both experimental techniques appeared to 
be nearly equally effective as instructional 
tools in the areas under investigation, and 
job visits yielded more significant results 
than vocational films in terms of gains in 
occupational information, selection of 
career choices, and stability of occupational 
choice. 
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services having day and evening pro- 
grams are concerned with identifying prob- 
lems of adults in evening schools. 

A recent study! compared personnel serv- 
ices available for evening and day school 
students. The principal conclusion of this 
study was that where satisfactory programs 
of student personnel services exist for even- 
ing school students, they are extensions 
into the evening schools of programs which 
were established for and directed toward the 
needs of day school students. 

On the basis of this conclusion, the as- 
sumption seems justified that the problems 
of day and evening school students are 
similar. To test the validity of this assump- 
tion another study was conducted at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Ex- 
tension Division. 

The Mooney Problem Check List, Form 
C, 1950 Revision,? was used to compare the 
frequency and intensity of problems for 
both groups. Students read through the 
list of problems, underline those which are 
of concern to them and circle the ones of 
most concern. The checklist was com- 
pleted by 85 day school students including 
66 men and 19 women and 85 evening 
school students including 63 men and 22 
women. TAsLe | indicates the distribution 
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identifying problems 
of adults in evening schools 


of the day school and evening school popu- 
lations completing the check lists. 

It may be inferred from this table that 
the data derived from the groups complet- 
ing the check lists are probably representa- 
tive of the responses for the total day and 
evening school enrollments. 

The median age of day school respond- 
ants was 18 years and for evening school in 
the 26-30 range. This difference empha- 
sizes the greater chronological maturity of 
the evening school students. Regarding 
marital status, practically all of the day 
school students were single and 43 per cent 
of the evening school students were in this 
category. 

TaBLe 2 summarizes the frequency of 
problems in the eleven categories as indi- 
cated by day and evening school students. 

It is noteworthy that, although day stu- 
dents underlined the items in each cate- 
gory with greater frequency than evening 
students, the number of items circled by 
evening students exceeded that circled by 
day students in five of the eleven categories. 
These categories were finances, living con- 
ditions, and employment, social and recrea- 
tional activities, social-psychological rela- 
tions, personal-psychological relations, and 
morals and religion. These categories are 
directly related to the increased maturity of 
the evening school students. 

The frequency with which specific prob- 
lems were indicated within each category 
for day and evening students is reported in 
Taste 3. 

The specific problem items in TaBLe 3 
are ranked one, two, three on the basis of 
the frequency with which they were indi- 
cated within each category. The compara- 
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tive rankings, the number of students in- 
dicating the problem, and the percentage of 
the total students indicating the problem 
item for both groups are included. Those 
items which are checked by a significantly 
higher per cent of evening than day stu- 
dents again reflects the increased maturity 
of evening school students. Eight of the 
33 items compared were in this classification. 
Illustrative of these are items referring to 
personal finances, job satisfaction, cultural 
self-improvement, and home and family 
problems. 

It can be observed that seven of the 33 
items compared were more common to 
evening students than to day students. 
These items seemed to be those which can 
be related to the relative immaturity of 
day as compared to evening students. Typ- 


ical of these are problems such as hetero- 
sexual adjustment, religion, and vocational 
indecision. The remaining 18 items were 


those which were indicated with about equal 
frequency by day and evening students. 


Conclusions and Implications 


e Evening students underlined and circled 
considerably fewer problems than did day 
students. It may be conjectured that in- 
creased maturity brings a reduction in ac- 
tual problems, a reluctance to admit the 
existence of problems, or an improved facil- 
ity in problem solving. 

e The problems indicated by evening stu- 
dents as being of serious concern seem to 
be those which are related to the relative 
maturity of this group. The authors be- 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Day and Evening School Population 





—Engineering. —Commerce—. L & S General Not Indicated 
Day 


Day Eve 


—_— =x 


Day Eve Day Eve Day Eve 


Eve 





Number tested in three 20 20 8 
courses 

Per cent of those tested 23 23 10 
in three courses 

Per cent of entire school 22 10 15 
population in three 


courses 


47 13 85 
56 52 . 100 


65 . : 100 





* Unclassified 


TABLE 2 


Frequency of Problem Category Indications 





Circled 


Day : 
Underlined 


Evening 
Underlined 





Circled 





Health and physical development 

Finances, living conditions, and employment 

Social and recreational activities 

Social-psychological relations 

Personal-psychological relations 

Courtship, sex, and marriage 

Home and family 

Morals and religion 

Adjustment to college work 

Future: vocational and educational 

Curriculum and teaching problems 
TOTAL 

N = 85 (Both groups) 


199 
227 
358 
188 
258 
170 
119 
178 
432 
164 
131 


45 144 59 
71 122 66 
91 281 90 
62 165 49 
95 205 72 
23 75 
34 90 36 
42 96 40 
298 
65 85 
21 66 58 
682 
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TABLE 3 


Frequency Ranking of Problem Items and Percentages of Total Responding 





Evening 


Day 





Rank N 





Health and physical development 

1. Not getting enough exercise 

2. Not getting enough outdoor air and 

sunshine 

3. Feeling tired much of the time 
Finances, living conditions, and employment 

1. Needing to watch every penny I spend 

2. Too many financial problems 

3. Dissatisfied with my present job 
Social and recreational activities 

1. Wanting to improve my mind 

2. Wanting very much to travel 

3. Not enough time for recreation 
Social-psychological relations 

1. Worrying how I impress people 

2. Wanting a more pleasing personality 

3. Speaking or acting without thinking 
Personal-psychological relations 

1. Taking things too seriously 

2. Nervousness 

3. Lacking self confidence 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage 

1. Not meeting anyone I like to date 

2. Wondering if I'll ever get married 

8. Too easily aroused sexually 
Home and family 

1. Irritated by habits of a member of my 

family 

2. Carrying heavy home responsibility 

3. Wanting love and affection 
Morals and religion 

1. Not going to church often enough 

2. Can't forget some mistakes I've made 

3. Losing my earlier religious faith 
Adjustment to college work 

1. Not knowing how to study effectively 

2. Weak in spelling or grammar 

3. Not spending enough time in study 
Future: vocational and educational 

1. Restless at delay in starting life’s work 

2. Wondering if I will be successful in life 

3. Doubting wisdom of my vocational choice 
Curriculum and teaching problems 

1. Hard to study in living quarters 

2. Forced to take courses I don’t like 

3. Teachers too theoretical 


0.24* 


0.22 


0.20 


0.16* 
0.12 
0.12° 


0.25° 
0.25°* 


0.23°* 


0.20° 
0.18 
0.17 


0.29° 
0.18 
0.17 


0.10** 
0.08 
0.08 


0.09 


0.08* 
0.08 


0.09% 
0.09** 
0.07 


0.31 
0.25° 


0.28 


0.17 
0.17°* 


0.11°* 


0.11 
0.08 
0.05 





* Difference of 7 per cent favoring evening students 
** Difference of 7 per cent favoring day students 
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lieve that the differences in maturity level 
account for the differences in problem types 
and intensity which appeared. 

e The implications of these data seem to 
support research in that the same counseling 
techniques are applicable to evening and 
day students. 


seems justified that counseling tools, instru- 
ments, and aides may differ when used with 
day or evening students. 

Readers interested in counseling tech- 
niques for adults are referred to the Logie 
& Ballin article, “Group Guidance for 


Adults,” in the April, 1952, Occupations.— 
Ed. 


e Even though basic counseling techniques 
should remain the same, the implication 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 


We have fostered the notion that the primary purpose of science is to make 
man's life physically comfortable in terms of gadgets, machines, drugs, and 
packaged foods. In recent years, many have come to look upon science 
primarily as an instrument of military strength and as a necessity for survival in 
the modern world, Our science teachings have been little concerned with the 
importance of science in the great intellectual adventure of man or with its 
impact upon social conditions.—Leland Wilson in November Peabody Journal 
of Education. 


THE STRENGTH OF DEMOCRACY 


The whole genius and strength of democracy is epitomized in the man who 
prefers the better because he understands the worse.—Whitney Griswold in 
November Atlantic. 


THE SOCIAL LAG AGAIN? 


Some do not understand modern education. They would condemn the church 
that returned to the superstitions of other days or to the groves for worship— 
certainly an inexpensive place. They would condemn the doctors who turned 
back to bleeding and incantations. They would think the business man without 
speedy gadgets a throw-back. 

Yet some of these suggest that the schools should go back to McGuffey, the 
three R's, and perhaps the Blue Back speller. | know no sensible person, inside 
or outside of teaching, who does not favor the three R's. We just don't think 
they are enough.—Henry H. Hill quoted in March The Public and Education. 
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Carrying Guidance Training 
Out to Colorado Schools 


ACK OF “know-how” rather than opposi- 
| tion, apathy, and disinterest is the most 
serious limiting factor in the expansion of 
guidance and personnel services in our 
schools. Teachers and administrators often 
hesitate to take the first steps toward making 
provisions for such services because they are 
not sure what those steps are or because they 
feel incapable of taking them. They often 
do not see how, with limited time, person- 
nel, and finances, they can establish im- 
mediately a comprehensive program of serv- 
ices. Consequently, they do nothing. In 
other instances, lack of technical informa- 
tion and of careful planning result in ill- 
conceived and poorly staffed programs which 
are foredoomed to fail. Too often such 
failure proves, for some, that “guidance” 
will not work. There are, in addition, 
many school systems where partially func- 
tioning programs of services were estab- 
lished in years past which have since made 
little progress for the reasons listed above. 

On the brighter side, it is well to recog- 
nize the fact that most teaching staffs are 
being infiltrated by recent graduates of 
teacher training institutions, an increasing 
number of whom have had at least a begin- 
ning course in guidance. Nevertheless, as 
novices they neither carry the prestige nor 
exercise the practical judgment necessary to 
influence significantly the remainder of the 
faculty. On-the-job upgrading of the com- 
petencies of teachers and counselors must, 
therefore, be carried on if programs of guid- 
ance and personnel services are to be pro- 
vided to meet the pressing needs of youth. 

Such were the premises upon which the 
guidance training program for the teachers 
and counselors of Colorado schools was 
based. 


CLARENCE W. Fatvor is an Associate Professor at 
the University of Colorado. H. Epcar WILLIAMs is 
Supervisor of Guidance Services, Colorado State 
Board of Vocational Education. 
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Taking advantage of the provisions of 
the George-Barden Act which permits the 
use of a portion of grants-in-aid funds for 
counselor training, contractual agreements 
were first made in 1949 (since renewed an- 
nually) by the Colorado State Board for 
Vocational Education with the four state 
institutions of higher learning offering 
graduate degrees. The agreements provide 
that each of these institutions employ a 
qualified counselor trainer who devotes 
half his time to in-service training in the 
schools of the state and the other half of 
his time to teacher and counselor training 
on the campus. In return, the State Board 
agrees to reimburse the cooperating institu- 
tions for half of the counselor trainer's 
salary up to a maximum of $2,500 ($2,000 
during the current year) and to reimburse 
for all travel expenses incurred in such field 
service. 

These agreements were entered into with 
the avowed purpose of encouraging the 
development of these services and with the 
expressed intent to decrease gradually the 
State Board’s subsidy so that ultimately the 
institutions would underwrite the entire 
cost of the programs. * 

The four counselor trainers constitute 
a team working in collaboration with and 
coordinated by the State Supervisor of 
Guidance Services. Their services are avail- 
able to teachers and schools without cost, 
except that in instances when courses for 
credit are offered, they are under the aus- 
pices of the extension divisions of the insti- 
tutions and the customary tuition rates are 
charged. 

There is no set plan for the initiation and 
development of field training programs. 
Certain general practices that now obtain 
are: 


1. Arrangements for the service are made through 
the office of the State Supervisor of Guidance Serv- 
ices. 
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2. Interest and serious intention on the part of 
the local staff must be such as to make the develop- 
ment or improvement of an efficiently functioning 
guidance program probable. 

3. Schools are being served in the order of their 
applications for the service but, of course, with the 
provision set forth immediately above as a qualifying 
factor. 

4. The size of the school system has no direct 
bearing upon the securing of this service although 
an effort is being made to maintain a balanced pro- 
gram by offering the service to schools of various 
sizes. In order to make efficient use of the time of 
counselor trainers, small school systems are usually 
grouped together in a training program. 

5. Once the training service is initiated in a 
school system, every effort is made to continue it 
until reasonable progress in the training of the 
school staff and of counselors has been achieved. 

6. The program is not an extension service in the 
ordinary sense of that word. The purpose is assist- 
ance in establishing, improving, and extending 
guidance activities in the schools of the State. 


The approach to training is practical. 
Only such theory and philosophy are of- 
fered as are basic to the objective of im- 
proving the proficiency of teachers and 
specialists. The effort is to meet condi- 
tions realistically; to improve what exists 
within the limitations that operate within 
the local school community. A “perfection- 
ist’ standard has no place in the program. 

Although organized courses for credit are 
offered, this method is used only after a care- 
ful determination indicates that a course 
can best serve the objectives set. More fre- 
quently, training takes the form of short 
unit workshops, conferences, or projects. 
Such enterprises center about problems and 
needs of those participating. Often, coun- 
selor trainers work as consultants with ad- 
ministrators or counselors in setting up 
guidance programs; on research activities, 
such as follow-up studies and community 
surveys; or in the surveying or evaluating 
of guidance practices. 

In-service training is considered as a pro- 
vision for two more or less clearly defined 
groups: (1) counselors and (2) other school 


personnel. All teachers, including adminis- 
trators, need an understanding of the basic 
principles and philosophy of the program 
of guidance services. They should have 
some concept of how such services are 
organized and of the basic competencies in- 
volved. They need to understand the func- 
tions of the non-specialist in the program 
and the various attitudes and activities 
through which they are discharged. On the 
other hand, persons serving as counselors 
or teacher-counselors often need additional 
intensive training in specialized skills and 
techniques. 

The activities of the four counselor 
trainers for the school year 1951-1952 pro- 
vide an indication of the scope of the field 
program: 

Number of schools contracted 

Total number of school contacts 

Evaluative surveys... ... 

Other projects 

Teachers served. . 


Formal training programs were conducted 
in 22 schools by the four counselor trainers. 
Programs designated as “formal” varied in 
nature from series of planned conferences 
and courses for credit to the supervision of 
graduate students in training with benefits 
accruing to regular staff members because 
of the presence of trainees and trainers in 
the school. The 271 contacts represent a 
wide variety of efforts from visits in con- 
nection with continuous formal training 
programs to contact where staff members 
were interviewed only once. 

The team of field workers (counselor 
trainers and state supervisor) consider train- 
ing which they offer on campuses as much 
a part of the cooperative counselor training 
program as that conducted in the field. The 
usual variety of courses were taught (in- 
cluding workshops and internships) with an 
enrollment for the academic year 1951-1952 
of 593. These figures do not include enroll- 
ments in guidance courses taught by other 
instructors at the three institutions where 
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the counselor trainer carries only a por- 
tion of the campus counselor training load. 

A few examples of how the consultants 
serve may further enlighten the reader. In 
one school it has for years been the custom 
to dismiss students for a week or ten days 
during the potato harvest. A_ pre-school 
conference the previous year had developed 
interest to the point where the teachers and 
administrators decided to utilize this pe- 
riod for in-service training. Three days, 
with the state supervisor and two coun- 
selor trainers acting as consultants, were 
devoted to guidance services. Cases might 
have been staffed, demonstrations in coun- 
seling or group work presented, or dis- 
cussions on specific services might have been 
led. After careful consideration with the 
consultants, the staff decided on none of 
these but concluded that their needs would 
be best served by making a systematic sur- 
vey of the services now provided and in 
drawing up plans for the future. 

In the above instance, as they frequently 
are in most schools when services of the 
consultant are being inaugurated, the Colo- 
rado Evaluative Criteria served as a guide. 
Although patterns of application of the 
Criteria vary, the customary one is for a 
counselor trainer to meet with a representa- 
tive committee of the staff, to help them de- 
velop objectives for the survey, to assist 
them in interpreting the Criteria, and to 
make plans for gathering the data. In a 
week or two, or whatever is necessary for 
the staff to gather the data, another meeting 
is held in which the findings are agreed 
upon and summarized and next steps are 
planned. At the University of Colorado, 
graduate students have assisted in all steps 
of this cooperative project. 

After an evaluative study, one school 
staff decided that one of the greatest needs 
of the school was for more emphasis on and 
provisions for group approaches. The first 
step of the administrator was to select, on 
the basis of interest and ability, members of 
the faculty to staff the program. During 
the semester preceding the inauguration of 
the program, seminar sessions led by a con- 
sultant were held once each week with the 
six teachers. The purpose and methods of 
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discussion of common problems of youth 
and how they could be correlated with 
counseling were explored. At the begin- 
ning of the second semester each teacher 
started off with an assigned group of stu- 
dents having a graduate student from the 
campus as an assistant. The pair planned 
content and method based on the discovered 
needs of the group, the graduate students 
consulted individually and as a group with 
the counselor trainer, and continual evalua- 
tion was carried on in meetings of the en- 
tire group. 

In one community the team of consultants 
worked with the junior college, the city 
public school system, and the county rural 
high school system. Training began in the 
fall of 1949 and has been continuous since. 
Initial steps included evaluative surveys 
and conferences in all high schools. <A 
well-trained counselor on the high school 
staff offered formal extension courses 
supported by one of the cooperating teacher 
training institutions. The courses were 
supplemented by others taught by counselor 
trainers. Practical projects, such as im- 


proving record systems, studying the use of 


tests, improving interview techniques, and 
organizing and using educational and occu- 
pational information were undertaken in 
the various high schools. The junior col- 
lege provided office, classroom, and testing 
laboratory space. Assemblies and various 
subject-matter classes were coordinated in 
an effort to provide instruction pertinent 
to guidance objectives. Since the high 
school counselor was appropriately trained, 
remedial and psychological adjustment serv- 
ices were organized. During the past two 
years the counselor mentioned has served 
as a director of guidance services for county, 
city, and junior college systems. 

Another illustration will indicate the ex- 
tent to which counselor trainers serve vari- 
ous levels of the educational system. In 
this community the counselor trainer 
worked with the junior high and elementary 
teachers of the county seat town, while at 
the same time assisting with in-service train- 
ing projects in the county high school sys- 
tem. 

This junior high school had attempted 
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some years previously to initiate a program 
of guidance services by employing a person 
not previously on the staff as a full-time 
counselor. Because of lack of planning 
and of staff interest the effort failed. How- 
ever, a group of teachers were now inter- 
ested in improving guidance records. Or- 
ganized into a practical working committee 
with representatives from the elementary 
schools and the county high school systems 
and under the leadership of a counselor 
trainer, they studied forms currently in use, 
planned a more useful system of records to 
cover the school life of pupils, and secured 
school administration approval for inaugu- 
ration of the system. Not content with a 
mere improvement of forms, part of the 
group made an extensive study of the collec- 
tion and use of persona! data in counseling. 

As a result of this cooperative effort to 
provide teacher and counselor training it is 
believed that several advantageous situations 
have been created: 

1. Institutions and the State Board agree in es- 
sence and in most particulars on the content of 
training and the qualifications of teachers and 
counselors, 

2. The State Division of Guidance Services has the 
benefit of the thinking and planning of a team of 
well-trained specialists (counselor trainers). 

3. Training on the job has resulted in raising the 
qualifications of many persons who otherwise would 
have remained without training. 

4. Schools have had access to consultative service 
which difficult to secure under 
conditions which prevailed prior to the initiation 
of the service. 

5. Institutions 
courses in guidance than they probably would have 
offered without this co- 
operative plan 

6. As a result of experiencing the benefits of this 


would have been 


have offered a wider variety of 


the encouragement of 


program, there is an increasing likelihood that this 
type of counselor training field service may even- 
tually be offered by the institutions even though 
George-Barden funds should cease to be available. 


In summary, the Colorado program might 
be described by the use of key words pertain- 
ing to emphasis and method. In the first 
place, close teamwork characterizes the 
group. Their personal relationships are 
congenial and, without meticulously agree- 
ing on every guidance practice, they are in 
harmonious agreement on basic philosophy 
and techniques. The program may also be 
characterized as flexible inasmuch as any 
method or device felt to meet the need is 
used. Another distinguishing mark is that 
of cooperation with the staffs of ‘Colorado 
schools. Local school people know their 
school and community and the consultants 
are better grounded in sound methods of 
organization and administration of guid- 
ance services. All efforts are bent toward 
combining these two sets of competencies 
for maximum results. And, finally, the 


correlation of field work and campus train- 
ing programs vastly serves to enrich both. 


Much is yet to be accomplished in raising 
standards of guidance programs in Colo- 
rado and in increasing the supply of trained 
persons. Many schools are too inadequately 
staffed to offer completely functioning guid- 
ance services. Standards still to be 
agreed upon and written into certification 
requirements. Understanding of the pos- 
sibilities of the program and of their part in 
it is not as high on the part of much of the 
teaching personnel of the State as is de- 
sirable. 


are 


Nevertheless, the program has moved for- 
ward more rapidly as a result of the co- 
operative training effort than it would other- 
wise have done. Competencies are increas- 
ing in a better balanced fashion. It is the 
conviction of the team involved that this 
approach to in-service counselor and teacher 
training has been fully justified by its fruits, 
which, in the decade ahead, will become 
progressively more apparent and tangible. 


Doing easily what others find difficult is talent; doing what is impossible for 
talent is genius.—Amiel. 
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ANXIETY 


in the testing situation 


HE PURPOSE OF this paper is to suggest 
| fro in which the psychometrist or 
other person doing testing may handle the 
testee’s anxiety. The material is presented 
in this order: a description of anxiety’s 
manifestations, a consideration of its causes, 
and specific suggestions as to its handling. 

Anxiety manifests itself physiologically 
and psychologically. Physiologically, an 
anxious person assumes a bodily state simi- 
lar to that engendered by fear. The en- 
docrine glands and autonomic nervous sys- 
tem create a state of readiness for muscular 
action. In situations where fear is war- 
ranted, this preparation exemplifies nature’s 
ineffable efficiency. “With anxiety, how- 
ever, since the fear element is directed to 
what might happen and not to what is 
happening, there is nothing to do. . . .”? 
Since nature abhors a vacuum, the soma 
must do something. In an anxious subject, 
indeed, it does almost anything. Among 
the somatic manifestations of anxiety are 
tenseness, tremulousness, extraneous move- 
ments, excessive perspiration, coughing, 
sighing, belching, nausea, vomiting, diar- 
rhea, frequent urination, faintness, dizzi- 
ness. 

The principal psychological manifesta- 
tion of anxiety is a morbid dread without 
adequate foundation. A person beset by 
anxiety seems to anticipate all sorts of 
horrendous outcomes: frustration, humilia- 
tion, helplessness, collapse of self-esteem, 
loss of the respect and affection of others, 
rejection, isolation. This diffuse feeling of 
dread may affect all his reactions, be they 
emotional, intellectual, or behavioral. 

In each of these areas, the reactions of 
different subjects to their apprehensiveness 

DANIEL SINICK is psychometrist and vocational 
adviser at the New York Regional Office of the 
Veterans Administration 


*Emanuel Miller (ed.), The Neuroses in 
(New York: Macmillan, 1944), p. 87. 
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are often antipodal. Emotionally, some 
subjects display a mood of depression which 
blunts their feelings. Expression of feel- 
ings is inhibited and sensitivity dulled. 
Some subjects, on the other hand, are emo- 
tionally uninhibited and exceedingly irri- 
table. 

Disparate reactions to anxiety are also 
evident in the intellectual realm. Whereas 
some anxious subjects exhibit exceptional 
mental alertness, others seem to have their 
minds temporarily in deep freeze. That 
this is a function of their current anxiety 
and not of varying intelligence may be 
revealed through other tests, educational 
achievement, or clinical techniques. The 
frozen-minded fellows cannot concentrate. 
They require repetition of the questions in 
the Wechsler-Bellevue. They fall down 
badly on that test’s arithmetic problems and 
even worse on the Digit Span subtest (re- 
calling series of numbers). Related to their 
inability to concentrate is their inability to 
make decisions. This latter factor consti- 
tutes a tremendous impediment in their 
test-taking, since so many of today’s tests are 
of the multiple-choice type. Probably most 
disturbing to these indecisive individuals 
are the interest and personality inventories, 
where the choices demand some introspec- 
tion. This they cannot stomach (some- 
times literally). How they do react to the 
problem of selecting alternative answers 
brings us to the realm of behavior. 

Behaviorally, again, anxious subjects re- 
act in contrary ways. Some, unable to 
choose many answers, simply omit many 
items. Although they may spend inordinate 
amounts of time on untimed tests, they can- 
not bring themselves to answer items about 
which they are not sure, even if there is no 
penalty for wrong answers. Other subjects 
run as rapidly as possible through the items, 
answering all but making many random 
guesses, their aim apparently being to “get 
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it over with.” This aim appears to stem 
in turn from an inability to “stay with” a 
problem. This inability itself is tied up 
with what is called low anxiety tolerance, 
which means merely that the threshold at 
which intense anxiety arises is low. 

Subjects with low anxiety tolerance un- 
consciously avoid any problems that may 
tax their tolerance, that may cross their 
threshold. If a problem appears to be 
such, they leave it as quickly as they can. 
On many of the Wechsler-Bellevue prob- 
lems, for example, they give up without 
half trying. On some tests they try to 
plunge right through the problems without 
even reading the directions. Their opposite 
numbers spend unduly lengthy periods on 
the directions, making certain that they 
compehend the significance of every 
comma. And every answer they do record 
is practically indelible. Their pencil marks 
on the answer sheets intended for machine 
scoring are unnecessarily thick and black. 
Their pin-punched answers on the Kuder 
and the Ohio State sometimes resemble ex- 
cavations. These are the subjects, too, who 
want to know the answers to test items 
and the results of their excessive efforts. 
Behavioral idiosyncrasies usually common 
to both groups are uneasiness, restlessness, 
straining at the leash, often accompanied 
by chain-smoking and nail-biting. 

Since these manifestations of anxiety tend 
to destroy the validity of the tests as meas- 
ures of the subject’s abilities and capabili- 
ties, it is incumbent upon the psychometrist 
to endeavor to avert or alleviate the anxiety. 
In order to learn how this may best be done, 
we should consider the possible causes of 
anxiety. Epiphenomenal in nature, anxiety 
by and large occurs as a consequence of 
other occurrences, whether they be without 
the individual or within. What Maslow 
and Mittelmann? say is generally true: 
“Attacks of anxiety do not represent a sort 
of foreign body in an individual who is 
otherwise emotionally well.” Anxiety does 
not violate the usual laws of cause and 
effect. 


*A. H. Maslow and Bela Mittelmann, Principles 
of Abnormal Psychology (New York: Harper, 1941), 
p- 378. 
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What are some of the causes of anxiety? 


1. Anxiety may be symptomatic of an under- 
lying maladjustment. It may spring from an 
unresolved inner conflict and from resultant 
repressed emotion. One of the most common 
types of anxiety-producing conflicts involves 
feelings of inferiority, of inadequacy. 

Anxiety may result from actual inferiority. 

A feebleminded person, for example, may be 

aware of his intellectual failings. In such 

cases the inadequacies are recognized but not 

fully accepted. 

Anxiety may be a concomitant of certain 
physical conditions. Heart and TB patients 
may consider death's arrival imminent. The 
blind and near-blind, the deaf and near-deaf, 
may feel isolated, as though they are always 
missing something. Amputees, having suf- 
fered a blow to their body image, may feel 
they are not whole men. 

Anxiety may sometimes be caused simply by 

physiological dysfunction. Hyperthyroidism 

or diabetes may upset the balance of adren- 
alin or sugar sufficiently to bring about an 
unwarranted fear reaction. 

Anxiety is sometimes stirred up by the under- 

mining of established defenses during psycho- 

therapy. This may prove a wholesome step 
on the road back. 

Anxiety may arise in a threatening situation. 

In this instance the anxiety may be normal 

if it is in proportion to the threat and sub- 

sides once the particular stress is over. 

Where anxiety has previously existed, it be- 

comes intensified. 

Anxiety is considered by some to be a func- 

tion of the times. In our troubled times this 

is a thesis hard to deny. 


About the times that be the psychometrist 
can do no more than any other good citizen. 
Physiologically based anxiety is a medical 
matter. The other causes mentioned, how- 
ever, are grist for the psychometrist’s mill. 
They fall into two main categories: those 
related particularly to the threat of the 
testing situation and those more generally 
part of the subject’s personality. 





The psychometrist should be sensitive 
to the needs of anxious subjects, says 
DANIEL SINICK 








The psychometrist must never lose sight 
of the fact that the testing situation is very 
often a threatening situation. He must 
constantly strive to diminish the threat. 
He can do this by orienting the subject 
toward the tests and by arranging the se- 
quence of tests to the subject's best ad- 
vantage. 

Orientation toward tests should properly 
start at the counselor's desk. There is little 
doubt that anxiety could be prevented or 
minimized by having the subject participate 
in the selection of the tests he is to take. 
It is the mystery enwrapping the tests that 
the psychometrist must so frequently undo. 
Mindful that adequate knowledge about 
any problem may help to eliminate anxiety, 
the psychometrist should tell the subject 
about the scheduled tests. Not only the 
nature of the tests should be covered, but 
the fact that, unlike tests at school, these 
have no passing or failing marks. It should 
be made clear that the tests are expected 
to reveal weak points as well as strong 
points. It should be stressed that the test 
results constitute only one factor among 
several to be taken into account in arriving 
at an educational or vocational decision. 

In arranging the sequence of tests, the 
psychometrist might consider alternating 
untimed and timed tests, paper-and-pencil 
and manipulative tests, and tests requiring 
visual acuity and those not so dependent 
thereon. He might start with an untimed 
test most closely and obviously related to 
any tentative objective. The face validity 
of the Bennett, for example, lends itself to 
the role of starter. Super’s suggestions re- 
garding sequence are’ good ones: a buffer 
like the Bennett; then a difficult test; a 
personality inventory close to, but not at, 
the end; the last test a short and pleasant 
one, “to help the examinee leave with a 
good taste in his mouth.”* This last point 
should be emphasized, since it may appear 
of less moment to the psychometrist than 
to the counselor, who must continue the 
relationship with the counselee. 

This mention of relationship brings us 
back to the subject's personality, for it is in 


*Donald E. Super, Appraising Vocational Fitness 
(New York: Harper, 1949), p. 78. 
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the psychometrist’s relationship with the 
subject that he can probably contribute 
most to the relief of anxiety. This is 
basically a matter of establishing rapport, 
but it must be remembered that establish- 
ing rapport is an ongoing process. It’s not 
like striking a match indoors and produc- 
ing a steady flame. It’s more like trying to 
keep a light alive in the midst of windy 
cross-currents. 

When the subject arrives, he should not 
be cast at once into the testing arena. A 
casual remark about the weather or some 
other innocuous topic—by most half ex- 
pected though by some half resented—may 
help to set the subject at ease. If he 
happens to be late for his appointment, his 
excuse should be accepted with warmth in- 
stead of heat. The psychometrist should 
generally rise to greet the subject with 
proffered hand and should ordinarily 
address him in the same way the counselor 
introduced him. It might be suggested that 
the subject chew gum or smoke if he likes 
and the psychometrist might join in the 
activity chosen. The amenities may help 
to make anxious or resistant subjects more 
amenable. 

Whatever is done should be designed to 
set the subject at ease, but the design should 
never show. The psychometrist must at 
all times be natural. He must avoid any 
semblance of condescension or paternalism. 
Paternalism is especially to be eschewed, in 
view of the possibility that the psychome- 
trist may assume, in the subject’s mind, the 
role of a father figure. This might hinder 
the subject’s outgrowing his feelings of in- 
adequacy. 

Since it is these feelings that seem to give 
rise to much anxiety, they must be con- 
stantly counteracted. If the subject doesn’t 
get very far in a timed test, the psychome- 
trist should assure him that “nobody ever 
finishes.” If he becomes ill at ease during 
a manipulative test because his hands are 
perspiring profusely, he should be reminded 
that the same thing happens to others while 
taking that test. He should occasionally 
be encouraged through praise. Exaggerated 
encomiums, however, are to be avoided. If 
the subject is told he has done well on a 
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particular test, the psychometrist should 
try to sound and look as though he means 
it. Artifice alone cannot, of course, achieve 
the impression of sincerity. Fortunately, 
conscious stratagems are aided by the em- 
pathy which flows naturally from psychome- 
trist to subject. Empathy breeds sympathy 
and sympathy sincerity. 

Empathy is of the essence in dealing with 
anxious subjects. The psychometrist’s 
sensitivity must be pitted against the sub- 
ject’s sensitivity. As an example of both 
these sensitivities, it may be well to describe 
a simple, everyday testing situation. Before 
administering any one of several manipula- 
tive tests, the psychometrist must make in- 
quiry as to the subject’s handedness, so that 
the apparatus may be placed in the proper 
position. Now, he might ask simply: “Are 
you right handed?” A sensitive psychome- 
trist would prefer to phrase the question 
thus: “Are you right handed or left 


question might make an anxious left- 
handed subject even more anxious. This 
one-sided question might reawaken in such 
an excessively sensitive subject the dormant 
feeling that in a right-handed world he will 
always be left out. The other question in- 
cludes him as a worthy member of society. 
It reaches out with both hands to embrace 
him with the warmth and acceptance he 
so sorely needs. 

The psychometrist should be familiar 
with anxiety’s manifestations and causes 
and keenly sensitive to the needs of anxious 
subjects. Through proper orientation to 
tests, optimal arrangement of test sequence, 
and unceasing attention to the maintenance 
of rapport, he may help to reduce the sub- 
jects’ tension and to increase the validity 
of the test results. Since the testing session 
is not to be thought of as a discrete event 
separated from the continuity of the coun- 
seling process, he can thus contribute sub- 


handed?” He would realize that the first stantially to the effectiveness of counseling. 


NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 


No man is an Iland, intire of it selfe; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part 
of the maine; if a Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well 
as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne 
were; any mans death diminishes me, because | am involved in Mankinde; And 
therefore never send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.— 
John Donne in John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s: Complete Poetry and Selected 
Prose. Edited by John Hayward. New York: Random House, Inc., 1930. 
p. 538. 


“In the typical interview the applicant is interviewed by one or more persons and 

is asked questions designed to produce information about his personality, as well 

as about his personality record. The basic difficulty of this type of interview, as 

usually conducted, is that it involves making extensive inferences from limited 

data obtained in artificial situations by unqualified observers."—WMilton M. 
Mandell in Personnel Administration, November, 1952. 


No race can prosper till it learns that there is as much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem.—Booker T. Washington. 
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1953 Convention Program 


of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


March 30—April 2, 1953, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


THEME: HUMAN RESOURCES AND MAN POWER UTILIZATION 


Sunday, March 29 


3:00 P.M. Registration Begins 


Monday, March 30 


10:30 A.M. Opening Meeting 
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3:00 P.M. Assembly 


Presiding ; ; ; ; “a iy . . . . Roperr H. SHAFFER 


4:30 P.M. APGA-NADW Social Hour 


Tuesday, March 31 


3:00 P.M. Section Meeting 
“Professional Ethics—Problems and Procedures” 
Presiding . . os ; ‘ . . Ropert B. Kam™M 
Drake University 
4:30 P.M. APGA-NADW Social Hour 


6:30 P.M. Banquet 
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Wednesday, April | 


9:00 A.M. Section Meetings 


1. “Community Coordination of Guidance” 
Presiding : Mrs. Haroitp K. BANNISTER 
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2. “Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification” 


Presiding . Witutam C. Corrie 


University of Kansas" 
10:30 A.M. Section Meeting 


Open Meeting with Editorial Board, PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


Presiding . Wituam D. WILKINS 


New York University 
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Florida State University 
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Washington U niversity 
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Presiding . CLARENCE A. MAHLER 


Oregon State College 


2. “Teaching Aids for Counselor Training” 
Presiding sees esece o « Maem P. Rese 


Ohio State U niversity 


8:00 P.M. Section Meetings 


1. “Matters of Special Interest to Clinical Counselors” 
Presiding Tete seves ee » Sees W. Grae 


University of Kentucky 


“Principles for Working with Student Government Groups” 


Presiding . . + + ee © oe + » JOSEPH SYMONS 
Utah State Agric ‘ultural C ollege 


- 


“Practical 1 dane of spe. Development” 
Presiding ... . ‘ oe VIRGINIA BAILARD 
“L ong Beach City C ollege, ( ‘alifornia 


4. “Some Military Research with Implications for Student Personnel Work” 
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Research Development Board, Washington, D. C. 
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Tuesday, March 31 


9:00 A.M. Section Meetings 


1. “Research on the Nature of the Cotinseling Process” 


Presiding Ropert CALLIS 


University of Missouri 
“Writing for Publication” 
Presiding el 4 cee ee a oe Cornevia D. WILLIAMS 
University of Minnesota 
3. “Planning Better Student Housing” 

Presiding ow ee hoe ee a sa aes oS 
University of Mississippi 
4. “Personality Factors Related to Learning” (with NADW) 

x ae Rutn O. McCarn 
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University of Chicago 


10:30 A.M. Section Meetings 


1. “New Frontiers in Personnel Research” 
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Ohio State University 
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Michigan State College 
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University ‘of Wisconsin 


1:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
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Michigan State College 


-- 


2. “Criteria for saan Scholarships and Loans” 


Presiding Gover ‘TULLy 


Florida State U niversity 


$. Counseling Demonstration—Group Therapy 
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University of ¢ hicago 


4. “Frequently Overlooked Occupations for College Graduates” 
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University of Missouri 
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“Indiana University 


2. “Campus Religious Life Programs’ 
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Northwestern University 


$. Counseling Demonstrations—Individual Therapy 
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University of Illinois 


“Planning and Coordinating Extra-Class Activities” (with N. we 
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Cc hico "State College 
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Wednesday, April | 


9:00 A.M. General Business Meeting 
10:30 A.M. Section Meetings 


1. “Current Practices in Practicum ‘Training for Counselors” 

Presiding ere tery eo eee eee ee . . L. E. Drake 
University of Wisconsin 
2. “Human Relations in Graduate Professional Development” 

Presiding 


. Kennetu F. Herroip 


Teachers C ollege, ‘Columbia U niversity 


1:30 P.M. Section Meetings 
1. “Planning and Presenting the Student Personnel Budget” 
Presiding Tires. 


ne ee ee or WILLIAM CRAIG 
Kansas State College 
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Presiding o'¢ Sere 6g ec 40a i Se cents ee Lyte L. Micocer 
University of Wyoming 
3. “Current ss on the Criteria for Counselor Effectiveness” 
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University of Illinois 
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Presiding 
U niversity ‘of Minnesota 
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Presiding 
"Michigan State College 
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Presiding 
U niversity of California at Los Angele $ 
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Office of Education, ‘Washington, D.C. 


8:00 P.M. Section Meetings 


1. Film Premiere: “Staff in Session” 


Presiding . Kenneru F. Herron 
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“Current Developments in Federal Agencies Affecting Guidance; U. S. Office of Education and VA” 
(with NVGA) 

Presiding 


; E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


Thursday, April 2 


9:00 A.M. Section Meeting 


“Matters of Special Interest to Graduate Students” 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Program Committee, NVGA . Cuaries E. Onru 


United States Employment Service, W ashington, D. C. 
Note: NVGA has organized its section discussion meetings around the newly formed interest section 
and functional section groups so that the year’s activities can be inaugurated immediately. 
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Monday, March 30 


1:30 P.M. General Session 


‘Promoting Job Satisfaction and Opportunities—The Major Disciplines Look at the Problem” 
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. Max F. Barr 


Presiding 2 < % 4 , - ‘eS 
Executive Director, B’Nai B'rith Vocational Service, Washington, D.C. 
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Presiding Rosert Hoppock 


New York U niversity 
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Presiding 
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Standard Oil Company, New York 
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Presiding , 
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‘Ohio State Department of Education 
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Vocational Guidance Bureau, New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Presiding ..... - ay pce a) ARS AL fe eee ee ogo 6 a eee 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Rural Guidance Services 
Presiding 9 4 2 8 8 8 e 9.5.5 SW ew ee ee Le we} oe we ee ee 
Public Schools, Nebraska City, Nebraska 


8:00 P.M. Organization Meetings of Interest Sections 


Women 
wi, LEER eee ee. ee ee eee eee ees hU6!m6Um™m™m™™tCUmaCUE eee 


Ohio State University 
2. Older Workers 
| RC See ee ee eee ae 
University of Michigan 
3. Handicapped Workers 
. CPT Ceveeee Perens eT ee ee ee Se eT lL! 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 
Military Services 
a eee eee ee Se re a ee ee ee LLU 
George Washington University 
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Veterans 
Presiding are ee eS ee ee 4i@ a . Josern SAMLER 

Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mentally Retarded 
Presiding ; ie ec 2 4+ we ace * Ss 4s ee lee we « Se See 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 

Young Workers 
Presiding yh, Oe, Re ee eek 8 . Frorence E. Murpny 
Los Angeles Public Schools 

Gifted Children 
Presiding Tere S 2 ree Lester SCHLOERB 
Chicago Public Schools 


Tuesday, March 31 


9:00 A.M. Functional Section Discussion Groups 
1. Occupational Research 


Topic: “What Kinds of Occupational Information Do We Need? How Do We Get It?” 

Presiding Teer ter eee ee ee eee ee Epwarp C. ROEBER 
University of Missouri, Jefferson City, Missouri 

Case Reports by: GertRUDE QUINN, Placement Counselor, Marshall High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Emicy CHERVENIK, Assistant Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 


MaRYBELLE Becker, Counselor, State Employment Service, Lafayette, Indiana 
Cart B. CHAMNESS, Adviser-in-Charge, Veterans Administration, Peoria, Illinois 
Consultants: W. J. Dipsoye, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
Haroitp Gowpstein, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
WiLta Norris, Assistant Professor, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


Dora WEAVER Peterson, Research Assistant, Western Personnel Institute, Pasadena, 
California 


Swwney Fine, Occupational Analysis Branch, U. S. Employment Service, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor 
Recorder eure ss OTe Cy eee ee ee . HELEN Woop 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C 
2. Presentation and Use of Occupational Information 
Topic: “Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information to Public School Students” 
Presiding joa <a oe ee be ee ae a ee NORMAN LOWENSTEIN 
Vocational Adviser, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, New York 
Participants: Water M. Lirton, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois 


Epwarp R. Cuony, Director of Guidance, Geneva, New York 


BLANCHE B. PAULSON, Supervisor, Bureau of Counseling Services, Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Demonstration Lesson . Acnes KILEY AND STUDENTS 


, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Recorder a. ee Gs okt, a ce bate Lae ee ee Sint a oa? oe . Vivian M. Yates 
Lovejoy’s College Guidance Digest, New York City 


Topic: “Presenting Occupational Information to College Students: A Discussion of Group Methods” 


Presiding Ver. 2 a a Po ee eee a ee Epwarp M. CARTER 
Dean, Bloomfield College, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Participants: Daniet Sinicx, Veterans Administration, New York City 
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Ray A. Mutter, Dean, Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, New Jersey 
ee bs awe ee . . Verma D. Haypden 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 
Placement and Follow-Up 


Topic: “Contributions of Placement and Follow-Up Services to Employment Stabilization” 
Presiding .. . . . Henprick D. Mucaas 
" Employ: ment Specialist, North Dakota State Employment Service 


Participants: A. H. Kertis, Jr., Director of Personnel, P. R. Mallory Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Harotp E. Meyer, Personnel Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois 


ee i ee eee ee eS ee ee le a ere ee ere LU 
Director of Placement, University of Rhode Island 


Topic: “Placement Demonstration—Role Playing a Placement” by Illinois State Employment Service 
SE Ss eK aa RRR oe a ee a ee Ok Aes ae ee eee 
Chief of Technical Services, Illinois State Employment Service 


Recorder . Josern E. BARBER 
Educational Research Specialist, Bureau ‘of Naval Personnel, Ww. ashington, D. C. 
Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 


Topic: “Methods of Prediction in High Schools, Colleges, and Employment Services” 
PE, eas 4 ce kk Oe Ae eke ace EN Be ee Sek 0 6 ee Ge 
Assistant Director of Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas 


Participants: Beatrice J. Dvorak . . . . » The Employment Service 
Chief, Testing Branch, USES, U. s. Department of Labor 


Doucias BLOCKSMA . . . . «+. The High School 
Director, Pupil Personnel, Grand Rapids ‘Board of ‘Education, Michigan 


Frank M. FLETCHER. . . « « The College 
Director, Occupational Opportunities Se rvice, ‘Ohio State University 


Discussion: “How Can the Three Agencies Work Together?” 
Recorder .. . . . Bernice L. WILLIAMSON 
" Counseling Service, Stephens Cc ollege, Cc olumbia, ‘Missouri 


Topic: “Case Demonstrations on the Use of Tests to Predict Occupational Success” 


Directed by: Max J. Hays, Supervisor, Counseling and Selective Placements, Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service 


Assisted by: STANLEY SPENCER, Counselor, Madison Office, Wisconsin State Employment. Service 
Case Conference Demonstration—Open Discussion 
Recorder ..... . . « Bernice L. WILLIAMSON 
" Counseling Service, Stephens Cc ollege, Cc olumbia, "Missouri 
Vocational Techniques 


Topic: “School-Employment Service Cooperation in Vocational Counseling” 
POREEERE. 6k 6 a 48 Kee Se ee ek eee 4 8 ae 2 ee Se Oe ee 
Secretary, Occupational Planning Committee, Cleveland, Ohio 


Description and Evaluation of Two Going Local Programs 
Aubert Senrt, Dean of Students, Dover High School, Dover, Ohio 


Rosert C. Hatt, Director of Guidance, Simsbury Public Schools, Simsbury, Connecticut 
Implications for Continuing Action 


D. C. Cocurane, Special Applicant Services, Bureau of Employment and Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Joun Simmons, Michigan State Employment Security Commission, Detroit, Michigan 


Recorder . . Janice E. Harris 
Director, Child Study and Guidance, Summit C ounty Board of Education, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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Topic: “Youngstown Industrial Information Institute—A Background for Vocational Counseling” 
Presiding . . « Witey S. Garrett 


Assistant Superiniendent of Schools, Niles, Ohio 


Participants: A. D. LeMonte, Director of Public Relations, Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 
Warren, Ohio 


R. B. Couns, Director, Industrial Information Institute, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio 
J. Frep Essic, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 
Joseru S. Koras, Training Counselor, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


Recorder ot ee a GOR ee eke, Cae ee eee ee . Frep J. Moore 
Guidance Director, Boardman High School, Boardman, Ohio 
6. Audio-Visual Methods 

Topic: “TV Workshop in Guidance—Developing and Producing a Guidance Script for Television” 

Presiding ‘RE CHhRBRA ST PRE RAYD A CORSE Oe Se 6 . Harotp MILLER 
Vocational Guidance Service, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Tochuienl Divemter . 1c che KOK HE eH Oe ee eee et GRR Res 
Director, Television and Radio, Chicago Board of Education 
7. Employee Relations Counseling 

Topic: “Individual and — Methods of Counseling in Industry” 


Presiding 


. R. L. B. Roessiz 
Standard Oil Company, New York City 


Participants to be announced. 


8. Rural Guidance Services—Joint Meeting with Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth 


Topic: “Responsibility of ape Agencies in Rural Guidance sin agen 


Presiding . Ropert M. Isenserc 


" Rural Service, NEA, ‘Washington, ‘D.C. 


Discussants: 


County Superintendenty . 0.2.2 sce cre seesceseseceescccee cc « « SOU Gaum 
formerly county superintendent in Nebraska 


County Health Department . sao e 0 he as OO. BP. 
Chief Health ‘Officer, Will County, ‘Minois 


Agricultural Extension Service . . « « « Erma COoTTINcHAM 
Specialist, 4: H Club Work, ‘U niversity ‘of IMlinois. 


Employment Service . . . . - DonALD ARNOLD 
Bureau of Employ: ment Security Regional Office, Kansas City 


Occupational Information . . . « Seymour WOLFBEIN 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department of Labor, W ashington, D. Cc, 


Parent-Teacher Association . . . » « Mrs. T. H. Luptow 
President, Mlinois Congress of. Parents and Teachers 


POON cee ate OR ORO De Oe theese ecrs os SD E Bae 
Counselor Trainer, S. W. Missouri State College 


1:30 P.M. Interest Section Discussion Groups 


1. Young Workers 


Topic: Saati — Sepeeanee for Young Workers” 
Presiding .. , cee ccc eo oo « AOE Dasen 
" Junior Achievement, ‘Ine. 


2. Physically Handicapped 


Topic: “Practicum Training for Counselors precipi with the Disabled” 
Presiding .. - 2 +e eee eee ee evens - James F. Garrett 
Chief, Division of Program Services, ’ Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Participants: “The Role of Practicum Training and the Selection of Training Facilities,” ROLAND 
H. Spautpinc, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation Curricula, New York Univer- 
sity, School of Education 
“Techniques of Practicum Training,” Hernert RusALem, Assistant Executive Director, 
Federation of the Handicapped, New York City 
“Desirable Traits for Counselors to Cultivate within Themselves in Working with the 
Disabled,” Morten A. StipeNnFetp, Director, Division of Psychological Services and 
Public Education, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


Recorder ‘re : ‘ . eae _ ‘ ; Fart T. Kirin 
United States Employment Service, U. S. Department of Labor 


3. Older Workers 


Topic: “Utilization or Retirement for the Maturing Work Force?” 


Presiding Ciark TissirTs 


Chairman, Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, U. S. Federal Security " Agency 

Participants: Management, A. L. Betcuer, Director of Industrial Relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis 

Labor, WitLttarp E. SOLENBERGER, Program Consultant, Social Security Department, 
UAW-CIO, Detroit 

Community, E.izaBeTH BRreckinripce, Executive Secretary, Illinois Committee on 
Aging, Chicago 

Medicine, Cart T. Orson, M.D., Division Medical Director, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Chicago 

Vocational Guidance, Cuartes E. Oprtt, United States Employment Service, U. 
Department of Labor 


Recorder . MARETTE QUICK 


Placement Service, University of Pennsylvania 
4. Veterans 


Topic: “Special Considerations in Vocational Adjustment of Veterans” 
Presiding JoserH SAMLER 
Special Assistant for Operations Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Administration 

Participants: Jutta AwsBerc, Director, American Red Cross Counseling Service, St. Louis 
C. Harotp McCutty, Director, Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Admin- 
istration 
Louis LoncG, Director, Division of Testing and Guidance, Department of Student Life, 
City College of New York 
E.Mer H. Jrso, Vocational Rehabilitation Office, Veterans Employment Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor 


Larry Fenton, Chairman, Economic Commission, The American Legion 


Recorder Crype S. LInpLry 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration 


5. Military Personnel 


Topic: “Procurement and Classification Procedures in the Armed Forces” 
Presiding ; 


et tal tad Nes se el A, a ‘ LCDR Barry Lower, USNR 
Head, School-College Relations Section, Bureau of Naz al Personnel 


Participants: “Department of Defense Procurement and Classification Procedures,” Daviv G. Price, 
Head, Billet and Qualifications Research Branch, Research Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel 


Panel Representing: 


Air Force . . . Lt.Cot. L. C. Hutcnison, USAF 
Chief, Classification Branch, Directorate of Personnel Planning, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force 
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Army. . : . . Lr.Cor. Cart G. Koriiner, USA 
Chief Personnel Procedures. Section, "Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, 
Office of the Adjutant General, Department of the Army 

Marine Corps . . . Howarn Upnorr 
Senior Technician, ‘Procedures Analysis Branch, ‘Personnel ‘Department, Marine 
Corps 


Navy . . . LCDR R. 5. Currron, USNR 
Head, ‘Classification Section, Enlisted Personnel Division, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel 


Recorder James D. TELLER 


Civilian Chief, Classification B: -anch, ‘Directorate of "Personnel “Planning Headquarters, 
United States Air Force 


6. Women 
Topic: “Counseling Women for Their Roles as Breadwinners, Housewives, and Citizens” 
Presiding is é Oi 3 Ol ke OW 614 62s Ae ee ee Cd M. CATHERINE EVANs 
Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana University 
Participants: Dororuy Pow.ock, Director of Counseling Service, Stephens College 
BEATRICE FESsENDEN, Counselor, Counseling Center, Michigan State College 
Emity Tayior, Dean of Women (on leave), Northern Montana College 
Irma Curistie, Supervisor of Guidance, Muncie Central High School 


Recorder . Marjorie Bevt 


Associate Director of Activities, Indiana University 


7. Mentally Retarded 


Topic: “Increasing Job arenes for the Mentally Retarded” 
Presiding . . . SacvaTore G. Di MICHAEL 


Consultant, Psychological Services, Office of ‘Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Sec urity Agency 


Discussants: Rawr A. PecknaM, Supervisor, Special Services, Michigan Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan 


EvizasetH M. Ketty, Director, Department of Special Education, Newark, New Jersey 
WitutaM GELLMAN, Executive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago, Illinois 


ee ee ee . . Everyn Murray 
Counseling Specialist, United States ‘Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


8. The Gifted 
Topic: “Current Research on Vocational Guidance of the Gifted” 
Program to be announced. 

3:00 P.M. Delegate Assembly Business Meeting 


Presiding . Max F. Baer 


Executive Director, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday, April | 


9:00 A.M. Functional Section Discussion Groups 
1. Occupational Research 
Topic: “Recent Experiences in Obtaining Local Occupational Information” 
Presi@img ....-. . » « « Mary P. Corre 
Director of Counseling Service, ‘Cincinnati Rublic Schools 


Participants: “Role of National and of Local Occupational Information,” Seymour L. Woirsein, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Reports on Community Achievements in Obtaining Occupational Data by: 
Mrs. Don McGarrey, Director, Guidance Services, Nebraska City Public Schools 
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SHerritt Passace, Chief, Occupational Information Unit, Employment Security Com- 
mission, Detroit, Michigan 
Davio H. Dinoiian, Head Supervisor, Advisement Service, Los Angeles City Schools 


ee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
2. Presentation and Use of Occupational Information 


Topic: “Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information to Out-of-School Youth and Adults” 
a a a ae eee ee a re ee a ee ee 
B'nai B’rith Vocational Service, Chicago, Illinois 
Participants: Garpner Dooce, Vocational Counseling Psychologist, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois 
SaraLe A. Owens, Job Opportunities Program, Friends Service Society, Chicago, Illinois 


Mary J. Drucker, Assistant Supervisor, Guidance Service, Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Roserta Ber, Supervising Vocational Counselor, Department of Welfare, Chicago, 
Illinois F 


ee es eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ll 
School of Education, New York University 
8. Placement and Follow-Up 


Topic: “Improving Placement Services for School Graduates and Drop-Outs” 
EO LOFTS TS Ce ee eee ee ee eee ee ..)hU6ULUCSCOtsts~—~—SO 
Placement Consultant, Teacher Placement Division, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Panel Members: Louis H. Ravin, United States Employment Service, U. S$. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Henry MALecki, Chicago, Illinois 
Harotp Sronserc, Director, Educational Placement, Michigan State College 
PO gk Se ESE HR KE ewe Ch ee 4 ee 6 ee ee 
Regional Representative, Bureau of Employment Security, Kansas City, Missouri 


4. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 


Topic: “Methods and Techniques of Test Development on Occupational Samples” 
Presiding .....+.-. . 2 


ce eee ee ee ee ee eee ae Rosert CALuis 

Head of Counseling Bureau, Missouri University 

Participants: “Differential Aptitude Test Battery,” Harotp Seasnore, Director of Test Division, Psy- 
chological Corporation 


, 


“Vocational Interest Test at Skill Trade Level,” Kennetu E. CLark, Associate Professor, 
University of Minnesota 


“General —— Test Battery,” Beatrice J. Dvorak, Chief, Testing Branch, United 
States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


Discussants: NORMAN Frepericxson, Director, Counseling Service, Princeton University and Head of 
Research, Educational Testing Service 


Puiturp H. DuBots, Professor of Psychology, Washington University 


Rosert BLaKeMoreE, Director Student Personnel, School of Mines and Technology, 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


PO 5 6 68 HO 0 0 O 62k & ie 0s So oe oe ELS oe 8s ee 
Counseling Service, Stephens College 
5. Vocational Counseling Techniques 


Topic: “Current Research on Vocational Choice—Implications for Counselors” 


Presiding HEten R. SMITH 


Director, Vocational Advisory Service, New York City 


Participants: Louis G. Scumupt, School of Education, Indiana University 
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LeonarpD SMALL, Consulting Psychologist, New York City 
Haro Bei.in, University of Connecticut 


Recorder 
Supervisor of Guidance Services, Ohio State Department of Education 


6. Audio-Visual Methods 
Topic: “Making Up a Guidance Film Strip—A Demonstration of Methods” 
ne Executive, Vocational Guidance Service, New Orleans 
Coordinators: Lyte Spencer, President, Science Research Associates, Chicago 


WALTER JOHNSON, Vice-President and Educational Director, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Chicago 


Recorder LawreENceE B. Kenyon 
Director of Guidance, Davenport, lowa, Public Schools 


7. Employee Relations Counseling 


Topic: “Counseling and Testing Methods Used in Adjustment on the Job” 


Presidin 
’ Standard Oil Company, New York 


Participants: “Counseling—It’s Impact on Turnover,” Joun Bromer, Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey 


“Use of Pre-Employment Tests in Counseling,” Rrra Hart, Standard Oil Company, New 
York : 


“The Exit Interview as a Counseling Technique,” Streruen Hasse, National Industrial 
Conference Board 


Recorder to be announced 
8. Rural Guidance Services—Joint Meeting with the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth 
Topic: “The Rural Teacher and Guidance” 
Presiding ua LEONARD MILLER 
Pupil Personnel Specialist, U. S. Office of Education 


Discussants: “Organizing the School for Effective Guidance,” Eva Srevens Barrett, Supervisor Guid- 
ance Services, North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 


“Studying the Individual,” GryN Morris, Director of Guidance, Lewis County, New 
or 


“Preparing the Teacher for Vocational Counseling,” EveLyn Murray, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D. C. 


Recorder : : James E. Bane 
Counselor Trainer, S. W. Missouri State College 
10:30 A.M. Delegate Assembly Business Meeting 


Presiding sé ean & 6.4.8 &- oe are Le ee Oe ee ee Max F. Baer 
Executive Director, B’nai B’rith Vocational Service, Washington, D. C. 


12:15 P.M. Luncheon 
Presiding 26.0 0) 0: 0.8:8 O.9 Max F. Baer 


Address: “Implication of Recent Technological Changes and Developments for Guidance and Person- 
nel Work,” Ewan Ciacue, Commissioner Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C. 
1:30 P.M. Interest Section Discussion Groups 


1. Young Workers 
Topic: “Promoting Job Satisfaction for Young Workers” 


Discussion Leader : H. ALAN RosINson 
Valley Stream High School, Valley Stream, New York 


2. Physically Handicapped 
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Topic: “Frustrations and Satisfactions in ae the Disabled—Does It Matter Where You Work?” 
Presidin . . « Eart T. Kein 
Consu _S. Department of Labor 


Participants: Mitprep L. BLoom, cas susie. Institute of Ptested Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, New York City 


Joun D. Corsy, Rehabilitation Advisor, Bureau of Employees Compensation, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Ipa Druseck, Vocational Counselor, Rehabilitation Service, Department of Welfare, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Apa Mustcovy, Counseling Supervisor, Commercial and Professional Office, Illinois 
State Employment Service, Chicago 


Leon D. Suapiro, Psychiatric Rehabilitation Consuitant, Illinois Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Chicago 
Recorder . . . . STANLEY HEDSTROM 
Assistant Regional Representative, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Chicago 
3. Older Workers 


Topic: “Techniques for the Continued Utilization of the Mature Worker's Skills” 
Presiding . . . « WitmMa DONAHUE 
Chairman, Division of ‘Gerontology, Institute for Human ‘Adjustment, " University of Michigan 


Participants: “The Place of Flexible Retirement,” E. S. Hewitt, Edwin Shields Hewitt and Asso- 
ciates, Libertyville, Indiana 


“Counseling the Worker on the Job,” Exizasetn Hatcn, Personnel Department, Car- 
son, Pierie, Scott, Chicago 


“Vocational Guidance of the Older Worker,” Paut Wison, Counselor for Older 
Workers, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland 


“Guiding Older People into Self Employment,” Joun H. Lasner, Regional Represen- 
tative, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Chicago 


“Selective Placement and Retraining,” K. C. Fiory, Assistant Director, Industrial Re- 
lations Division, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


Topic: “Evaluation of Techniques” 
Presiding ...-+2+% . . «+ » Ropert Watson 


Professor of Psychology, Northwestern University 


Psychologist . . . . . » JOHN BROMER 
Assistant Personnel Director, The Prudential ‘Insurance Company of America, ‘Newark, New Jersey 


OE 6 Ke hk oh oS, Oe ee ee i oe ak ee i eee 
Committee on Human Development, University of Chicago 


PRS oe 66 458 ws 0 ecw be eee as & ine ee cls oe 2 OO Se eee 
Medical Director, Kaiser-Fraser Corporation, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Personnel Worker . . . . » JaMes E. GraHaM 
Personnel Counselor, George Ww eston Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Union Representative , ee Re ee ee Pe ee , . SOLOMON BARKIN 
Textile Workers Union of America, New York City 


0 ee ee ee ee a a ae ee eee ee ‘ ARTHUR JONES 
Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


4. Veterans 
Topic: Meeting for Veterans Administration and Institutional Guidance Center Personnel 
a ear we Ur ee a ee 
Director, Advisement and Guidance Service, Veterans Administration 
5. Military Personnel 
Topic: “Counseling Activities in the Military Service” 


Presiding . . . Russet, THORNE 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Air Training Command, Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 
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Panel Representing: Air Force . . . . Lr. Cor. L. C. Hutcnison, USAF 
Chief, Classification Branch, Directorate of Personnel Planning, Headquarters, 
United State Air Force 

y . . Frank M. McKernan 
Chief, Classification ‘Procedures and Personnel Processing Section, Personnel 
Research and Procedures Branch, Office Of the Adjutant General, Department 
of the Army 

Marine Corps . . Howarp UpnHorr 
Senior Technician, "Procedures Analysis Branch, Personnel Department, Ma- 
rine Corps 

eer erne ss . . « LCDR R. S. Cutrron, USNR 
Head, Classification Section, Enlisted Personnel Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel 

. Don C. Farru 


Brigadier General, ‘Retired, ‘USA, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, 
George Washington University 


Recorder 


6. Women 


Topic: eran cnn Trends and Opportunities for Women” 


Presiding . Katuryn L. Horwoop 


Associate Dean of Women, ‘Ohio State University 


Speaker . . . . Marcuerire ZAPOLEON 
Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics, U. s. Department of. Labor, w ashington, D. C. 


ee eS i eee ee Tee ee ee ee ee a ee lL 
Assistant Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin 


Topic: “For Women Graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges” 
| Eee eee wee wae wae wo oo Ge Oa 


Director of the Placement Office, Wellesley College 


Panel Members: Mary Licuutter, Director of Guidance and Placement, Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Missouri 


Lou Russet, Director, Placement Center, University of Houston, Houston, Texas 


Ava F. Servers, Placement Counselor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn- 
essee 


HELEN Vooruess, Director, Appointment Bureau, Mount Holyoke College 
Potty Weaver, Jobs and Futures Editor, Mademoiselle, New York City 


i 6.6 zee oars oe, EO a ee eK a eee 4-3) 0s, ee eee 
Director, Placement Office, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 
Topic: “The Role of the Counselor in sede to Meet the Nursing Needs of the Nation” 


Speaker... . . « « Rurn Bisnor 
" Director, National League for ‘Nursing, Inc., New York City 


7. Mentally Retarded 


Topic: “Increasing Job Satisfaction for the Mentally Retarded through Better Vocational Preparation” 
Presiding . . . . Ricnarp H. HunNceRForp 
Director, Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development, Board of Education, 
New York City 
Discussants: Ben R. BRAINERD, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Office of Edu- 

cation, St. Paul, Minnesota 
STANLEY Burns, Principal, Juvenile Detention Home, Board of Education, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 
Dorotuy Pascu, Supervisor, Special Education, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio 
C. Hosart Rickert, Chief, Guidance, Training and Placement, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ohio 
INGEBORG K. Severson, Director, Department of Special Education, Board of Education, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Recorder . . Raven A. PEckHAM 

Supervisor, Special Services, Michigan Office of ‘Vocational Rehabilitation 
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8. The Gifted 


Topic: “Adjustment of the Gifted in Terms of Planning Life Goals—Demonstration” 


Program to be announced. 


4:30 P.M. Open Meeting—Professional Membership in NVGA 


Presiding . Estetce FELDMAN 


; Director of ‘Guidance, ‘New Haven, Connecticut 

Participants: LAURENE BAMBER, Vocational Counselor, American Red Cross, Maplewood, Missouri 
Outve Banister, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio 

Exsa Becker, Guidance Department, Christopher Columbus High School, New York City 
BENJAMIN G. KREMEN, Fresno State College, Fresno, California 

Paut C. PoLMANTIER, University of Missouri, Columbia 


Tueovore F. Reusswic, Utica Public Schools, Utica, New York 


8:00 P.M. General Session—Joint Meeting ACPA-NVGA 


Topic: “Current in Federal Agencies Affecting Guidance” 


Presiding Ep WILLIAMSON 


Professor of ’ Education, U niversity of Minne sete. 
Participants: U.S. Office of Education... . 2% ow Boe. aS wae ee ee 


Veterans Administration . . . . . « GC. Harotp McCutry 
Director Advisement and Guidance Service 


U. S. Employment Service . . , . Arruur W. MoTLey 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Employment Sec urity 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation . . . + + + + + + « JAMES F. Garrett 
Chief, Division of Program Services 


Recorder . Louts Ravin 


United States Employment Service, U. S. Department of Labor 
Thursday, April 2 


9:00 A.M. General Session 


Topic: “Promoting Job Satisfaction and Opportunities—Findings and Recommendations of Section 
Meetings” 
POG. 6 6 nk 6d 068 HS 98 Oe 4 0Ls o> 4 ae hes 6 sae so Ee EK. Come 
United States Employment Service, U. S. Department of Labor 


Participants: Each Section chairman will present a five-minute report on results of section meet- 
ings to be followed by floor discussion and recommendations for further action by the 
Division and Sections in the coming year. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GUIDANCE SUPERVISORS 
AND COUNSELOR TRAINERS 


Chairman Program Committee, NAGSCT . . Crete er ST eee Sh 
State Board of Education, Springfield, Illinois 


Monday, March 30 


8:00 P.M. General Business Meeting 


Presiding - Donato E. Kitcn 


State Department of Education, Sacramento, California 
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Wednesday, April | 
10:30 A.M. General Session 


Topic: “The Career Pattern Study: A Long-Term Study of Vocational Choice and Adjustment” 
Presiding . . « Epwarp C. Roeser 


Speaker . . » « « Donawp E. Surer 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Discussants: Hucu Lovett, Little Rock, Arkansas 
VirciniA Keenan, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
DonaLp D. Twirorp, Lincoln, Nebraska 
MarsHatt S. Hiskey, Southern Illinois University 
Haroip CotrincHaM, Tallahassee, Florida 
Emery G. Kennepy, Kansas State Teachers College 
3:00 P.M. General Session 


Topic: “The Viewpoints and Contributions of Several Disciplines Relative to the Dynamics of Coun- 
seling—a Symposium” 


Moderator - «+ «+ + « WeENpeLL S. Dysincer 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, ‘Mlinois 


Psychology —s . Raven Beroie 
University * of Minnesota 


Social Work ooses os WE Waem 
School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 
Psychiatry 
Chicago 
Education . 
University of California 


STUDENT PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Chairman Program Committee, SPATE . «+ « Wiuam H. Zeice 
Eastern Illinois State College 


Monday, March 30 
1:30 P.M. General Session 


Topic: “Recent Research on Student Personnel Problems in Teacher Education” 
Presiding . . - + + + ++ » Davi M. Trout 
Central Michigan College ‘of Education 


Participants: W. E. Epson, University of Minnesota 
Doucias Biocxsma, Grand Rapids Public Schools 
ARNOLD J. Lien, Wisconsin State Teachers College 
AupREY ATHERTON, Florida State University 
General Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Presiding TtreriTeLsS. << *  _ 
3:00 P.M. General Session (Joint Meeting with NADW) 


Topic: “Educating Teachers in Human Relations” 


Presiding . « « « « « Esrer Lioyp Jones 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Participants: 


HitpA THRELKELD, University of Louisville 


THORNTON MERRIAM, Springfield College 


Joun Bercstresser, San Francisco State College 


others to be announced 


OTHER SPECIAL EVENTS 


e Altrusa International Dinner, April 1, 6:30 p.m., Chicago Bar Association, 29 South La Salle Street. 


@ Western Personnel Institute Luncheon, Tuesday, March 31, 12:15 p.m., Clifford Houston, University of 


Colorado, presiding. 


e@ Teachers College, Columbia University, Alumni and Friends, Luncheon, Tuesday, March 31, 12:15 P.M. 





1953 Directory of 
Counseling Agencies 


The Ethical Practices Committee is now 
reviewing the status of each of the 169 pre- 
viously approved counseling agencies. If 
any of these agencies has not heard from 
Robert Kamm, Committee Chairman, by 
March 1, it should write him immediately 
in order that the necessary forms may be 
sent. 

All agencies which wish to be considered 
for listing in the 1953 Directory should 
submit their materials to the chairman by 
March 15, 1953. Agencies which have not 
been previously studied, and which are in- 
terested in EPC approval, should get in 
touch with Robert B. Kamm, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
as soon as possible. 


New Division for A.P.G.A. 


The American School Counselor Associa- 
tion has been approved for Division Status 
in APGA by a Delegate Assembly vote of 
52 to 2, Robert H. Shaffer announced re- 
cently. 

ASCA is an organization of school per- 
sonnel concerned with providing and im- 
proving professional guidance services for 
children, youth, and adults. Its members 
are drawn from counselors, teacher-coun- 
selors, directors of guidance, and other 
school staff members who have released 
school time for the performance of guid- 
ance functions. 

Recently elected officers of ASCA are: 
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President: Arnold Embree, Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Vice-President: Ted Kuemmerlein, Direc- 
tor, Department of Pupil Personnel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Anna Meeks, Direc- 
tor of Guidance, Baltimore County Schools, 
Maryland. 

The six-member Board of Governors will 
include: A. A. Aldridge, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; Henry 
D. Bradford, Director of Guidance Services, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Bess Day, Director of 
Guidance, Michigan City, Ind.; Thomas D. 
Ginn, Director of Guidance, Boston, Mass.; 
S. J. Robinson, Director of Research and 
Guidance, Dallas, Tex.; and Joe M. Young, 
Coordinator of Guidance and Counseling, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Election Procedure 


Ballots for election of APGA, ACPA, and 
NVGA officers went into the mail February 
18-20. ASCA, NAGSCT, and SPATE are 
not holding Division elections at this time. 
Only members whose dues were received in 
time to be processed by February 1 were 
sent ballots. Ballots were mailed Ist class 
to members west of the Mississippi and 
abroad, 3rd class to other members. Since 
mailing was made by Divisions, members 
of more than one Division will receive du- 
plicate APGA ballots. Please return only 
one of these in an envelope bearing your 
name and address. Ballots must reach the 
Headquarters office by March 16. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





e The Air Force Finance Center was host 
to the Colorado and Boulder Branches of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion on January 12. Thirty-two members 
heard Ralph Korklin give a presentation of 
the Civilian Personnel Measurement Pro- 
gram. Irving Luckom spoke on the history 
and organization of the Air Force Finance 
Center and conducted the group on a tour 
of the Center. Eugene Foster, CDD, 
demonstrated the machine equipment. 


e The British Columbia Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
held its second annual conference on Feb- 
ruary 7 in Vancouver, B. C. Theme of the 
conference was “Basic Philosophies Under- 
lying Counseling.” U. P. Byrne, Provincial 
Director of Child Guidance Clinics, acted 
as general chairman. For the morning ses- 
sion, W. G. Black, Liaison Officer, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, 
chaired a symposium on “Community Re- 
sources and Influences as They affect 
Youth,” and the afternoon session was de- 
voted to discussions of “Counseling in Ac- 
tion.” 


e The District of Columbia Guidance and 
Personnel Association met on January 13 
at the Hannah Harrison School to hear a 
panel discussion on “Getting and Using 
Information about the Individual.” Kath- 
erine Kirby, Director of the School, out- 
lined the school’s purpose, living arrange- 
ments, and training program available to 
women between the ages of 18 and 50 who 
are without, vocational skills and have no 
means by which to acquire them. Denzel 
Smith chaired the panel discussion. Eliza- 
beth Morrow, Guidance Counselor at Mc- 
Kinley High School, Washington, provided 
detailed information regarding the school 
record which is kept on individual students. 
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Hugh V. Perkins, Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Maryland, 
discussed child studies made by the observa- 
tion technique, the methods used for 
gathering and interpreting information, and 
the validity of these studies. Joan H. Cris- 
well, Assistant Head, Group Psychology 
Branch, Office of Naval Research, presented 
a method of appraisal used in evaluating the 
individual's place and his interpersonal re- 
lationships with others in a group situation. 


Who's Who 


KAROL KAiSER VAN DER VEUR has resigned 
from the position of Assistant Director of 
Northside House, Ithaca, New York, to con- 
duct research in the field of education in 
Indonesia. 


Harry Bein, formerly associated with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been named to head the Guidance and 
Counseling program at the University of 
Connecticut. He takes the place of 
DwaNneE COLLINS, now on leave to direct the 
guidance and personnel program for the 
Brazilian government and the Aeronautical 
School in Sao Jose de Compos. 


Jennie Montac, formerly junior high 
school counselor in the New York City 
schools, is now Assistant-to-Principal at 
Junior High School 246 in Brooklyn, New 
York. 


Joun W. M. Roruney, Professor of Edu- 
cation at Wisconsin University, is on leave 
for the second semester of this year writing 
and traveling in the British West Indies. 


Marion H. Crossen, formerly Dean of 
Women, Monticello College, Godfrey, Illi- 
nois, is now Dean of Students at Gulf Park 
College, Gulfport, Mississippi. 


ZALAINE HuLt, formerly with the New 
Directions Agency, New York City, is now 
Adviser on Personnel, Department of Per- 
sonnel and Training, for the Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc. 





occupations 
techniques 
personalities 
conferences 


CURRENT NEWS 








YWCA Positions Open to 
Recent College Graduates 


Approximately 200 vacancies for new 
staff positions open up each year in 
YWCA’s throughout the country. Recent 
college graduates with majors in physical 
education will find numerous opportunities 
as Assistant Program Directors of Health 
and Physical Education. For graduating 
seniors with majors in social sciences and 
with group leadership experience, a limited 
number of positions as Assistant Teen-Age 
and Young Adult Program Directors are 
available. Graduate students in social 
group work, religion or education, and per- 
sons with experience in working with groups 
—social group work, recreation, teaching, 
religious education—are in demand as Pro- 
gram Directors and as Executive Directors 
of College and University YWCA's. 

According to Helen V. Knowles, Director 
of Recruiting, high school students inter- 
ested in future careers with the YWCA 
should seek experience in working with 
people of different backgrounds—in camps, 
church groups, Y-Teen clubs, and related 
groups. They should develop skills such 
as music, crafts, dramatics, sports, creative 
writing, public speaking, and they should 
keep up to date with world affairs. 

College students should choose preferably 
an undergraduate major in social sciences 
or in physical education, electing courses 
in religion. They should participate in 
the college YWCA and in other campus 
activities, be leaders in community groups, 
and choose summer jobs which give them 
experience in group work: camp counseling, 
playground directing, or work in college 
summer service groups. 

For further information, interested per- 
sons may write directly to Personnel Serv- 
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ices, National Board of the YWCA, or con- 
sult staff members of their local YWCA in 
the community or on the college campus. 
Pamphlets describing career fields with the 
YWCA are listed in the Publications in 
Brief section of this issue. 


Chop a Year Off Education, 
Ivy League Committee Suggests 


An experimental program in which the 
time devoted to college preparation and 
college would be reduced from eight to 
seven for a group of carefully selected stu- 
dents has been recommended in a new book, 
General Education in School and College 
(Harvard University Press). A committee 
of the faculties of three preparatory schools 
—Andover, Exeter, and Lawrenceville—and 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale Universities 
believes that civilian and military pressures 
will eventually force consideration of ac- 
celeration in the high school and college 
years. In addition to laying the ground- 
work for an intelligent approach to this 
problem, the educators suggest that an im- 
mediate argument for such an experiment 
is the possible benefit to the unusual stu- 
dent. 

The book also recommends: 


® Closer linking of school and college work 
to eliminate duplicating or repetitious 
courses. 

© That the Bible have a place in modern 
school-college curricula. 

© That a full course (or the equivalent) in 
the area of values be required for the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

® More instruction in pure science (not 
gadgetry) and mathematics. 


The committee describes the “failure to 
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communicate the meaning and purpose of 
a liberal education and to make students 
care about getting it” as the most important 
problem facing American school and col- 
lege teachers. The liberally educated man 
is described as “articulate, both in speech 
and writing. He has a feel for language, 
a respect for clarity and directness of expres- 
sion, and a knowledge of some language 
other than his own. He is at home in the 
world of quantity, number, and measure- 
ment. He thinks rationally, logically, ob- 
jectively, and knows the differences between 
fact and opinion. 

“When occasion demands, however, his 
thought is imaginative and creative rather 
than logical. He is perceptive, sensitive to 
form, and affected by beauty. His mind is 
flexible and adaptable, curious, and inde- 
pendent. 

“He knows a good deal about the world 
of nature and the world of man, about the 
culture of which he is a part.... His per- 
sonal standards are high. . . . 

“But service to his society or to his God, 
not personal satisfaction alone, is the pur- 
pose of his excelling.” 


New Jersey Tries Educational 
Guidance on Television 


New Jersey is making use of television for 
educational guidance, to help prepare chil- 
dren for high school and high school stu- 


dents for college. The Department of 
Secondary School Guidance of the Newark 
Public Schools has undertaken an experi- 
mental project in which television is used 
in the orientation program. High School 
Ahead is a television series of guidance 
lessons designed for eighth grade students 
who face problems of orientation, of mak- 
ing choices, and of outlining future plans. 
The series included typical situations, ac- 
tivities, and experiences that confront young 
people in high school. The program has 
been prepared by the Department of Sec- 
ondary School guidance in cooperation with 
the Department of Libraries, Visual Aids 
and Radio with television time and facili- 
ties through the courtesy of Station WATV. 

Going to College is the title of another 
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WATV series prepared by the Guidance 
Committee, Television Council on Higher 
Education in New Jersey. Dean Edward 
M. Carter of Bloomfield Gollege is serving 
as moderator of the programs which will 
cover such topics as “What Type of Col- 
lege Shall I Choose?” “How Much Does 
College Cost?” “Am I Prepared for Col- 
lege?” and “Does A College Education 
Pay?” 


Salaries up for Engineers 


Starting salaries for 1952 graduates of 
New York University’s College of Engi- 
neering averaged 9 per cent higher than 
those for 1951 graduates, a recent employ- 
ment survey disclosed. The average 
monthly starting salary in 1952 was $328, 
and the range went from $250 to $425. The 
highest average salaries in 1952 were in the 
fields of aeronautical engineering, mechani- 
cal engineering, and industrial engineering. 

Jobs were plentiful and well advertised 
in 1952. There was increased recruiting 
activity and competition for the services 
of engineering graduates. Approximately 
three-fourths of the engineers entered the 
employ of private industry. The number 
of graduates entering civil service jobs 
dropped from 16 per cent in 1951 to 7 per 
cent in 1952. 


Students Reject Teaching 
as a Career 


Teaching as a career has little attraction 
for the 5,000 Indiana high school students 
queried by the Indiana University School 
of Education in a recent survey. Only 2 
per cent of the 5,000 questioned said that 
they had definitely decided to be teachers, 
and only 4 per cent said that they prob- 
ably would. But 24 per cent felt they 
probably would not teach, and 60 per cent 
were definitely against it. 

According to the study as reported in the 
Boston Guidance News, approximately 20 
per cent of those who had decided to teach 
made the decision before they had entered 
the seventh grade, and 44 per cent did so 
some time during the grades 7 through 10. 
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One-third first considered teaching in the 
last two years of high school. The most 
important reason for wanting to teach, es- 
pecially among «girls, was the chance to 
work with young people. 


Federal Correctional Officer 
Positions for Women 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced an examination for 
filling GS-5 woman correctional officer posi- 
tions at the Federal Reformatory for 
Women, Alderson, West Virginia. To 
qualify, applicants must pass a written ex- 
amination, must be between the ages of 21 
and 45, in good physical condition, and of 
excellent character. Applications may be 
obtained from the Commission, Washington 
25, D. C., and should be sent to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Board of U. S. Civil 
Service Examiners, U. S. Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Child Guidance Services, 
Orange County, California 

Out of a total of 449 cases seen by the 
child guidance staff of the Orange County 
Schools during the last fiscal year, one-third 
were emotionally disturbed youngsters, a 
report from the superintendent's office 
shows. Next in order of frequency were 
cases of educational disability (language 
and cultural handicaps, reading problems, 
etc.) and social problems (delinquent be- 
havior, unfit homes, or lack of parental con- 
trol). Various mental or physical handi- 
caps made up the balance of referrals. 

Action taken included placement in spe- 
cial classes (87); medical referral for treat- 
ment of physical difficulties (54); boarding 
home or boarding school placement (45); 
institutional placement (38, most of whom 
had been referred by the probation office); 
individual tutoring or instruction for edu- 


cational disability (20), mental hygiene or 
psychiatrist (17). 


Vital Statistics Report 


The World Health Organization has 
published a 700-page volume, Vital Statts- 
tics and Causes of Death, which covers 80 
countries on all continents. The report re- 
veals, among other things, that more boy 
babies are now being born in the world, but 
that women live longer than men. In the 
majority of countries, death rates are lower 
than before the war, particularly among 
younger age groups and infants. This de- 
crease, the book points out, is largely due 
to the vigorous measures being undertaken 
against communicable diseases, general ap- 
plication of preventive immunization, and 
recent progress in nutrition and hygiene. 


Immediate Vacanies 
for Psychologists 


The Municipal Civil Service Commission 
of New York City has announced the open- 
ing of applications for psychologist posi- 
tions with a starting salary of $3,885 a year. 
There are 30 immediate vacancies in the 
Department of Hospitals. An examination 
will be given on June 25, 1953, and is open 
to all qualified citizens of the United States. 

Minimum requirements for these posi- 
tions are two full years of graduate work in 
psychology and three years of satisfactory 
clinical experience in psychology, or a 
Doctorate in psychology and two years of 
satisfactory clinical experience, or the 
equivalent. Applications will be accepted 
by the Commission, 299 Broadway, New 
York 7, New York, from April 8 to April 
23, 1953. A fee of $2.00 must accompany 
the application at the time of filing. Can- 
didates who will meet the minimum re- 
quirements by June 30, 1953, will be ad- 
mitted to the examination. 








REMINDER: Write the APGA Headquarters Office now for your 


advance Convention registration and room reservation blanks. 


Come to Chicago. 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





m The National Education Association has 
produced a film entitled What Greater Gift, 
a 16-mm. sound film of 28 minutes’ dura- 
tion. The print we have been showing to 
people is in color, although it is also avail- 
able in black and white. Color is the much 
more effective medium. 

The intent of the film is to dramatize the 
teacher as a professional person and to show 
something of the nature of teaching. The 
story is built around the desire of a girl to 
go into teaching in spite of her father’s mili- 
tant objection. The father drags out the 
cliché x se teaching being a second class 
job. The endeavor of the film is to demon- 
strate that through extended preparation 
the teacher acquires deep understanding 
and specialized skills which make her truly 
professional. 

Audiences to whom this film has been 
shown have liked it because of its very hu- 
man drama. We see a chief protagonist 
trying out being a teacher by doing recrea- 
tional work; her father comes to reprove her 
and is won over at last by her obvious en- 
joyment of her work and zest for what she is 
doing. This is a good film to show to 
audiences of young women who have evi- 
denced interest in the field of teaching. 

Guidance trained personnel to whom the 
film has been shown were enthusiastic, 
although acknowledging that it gives only 
a fragment of the story of what being a 
teacher means. Your columnist would like 
to see this film widely used as part of an 
occupations course, accompanied of course, 
by lots of other data on salary levels, op- 
portunities, limitations, and the like, in the 
teaching profession. 

What Greater Gift may be borrowed free 
from the State Education Association in 
your state. Prints are also available for 
purchase in color at $170.00 or black and 
white for $75.00 from the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington 6, D.C. This 
film, incidentally, is the second in a series of 
five public relations films to be produced by 
the National Education Association. 
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@ Let's Take a Look at Teaching is a film- 
strip about the profession, in two versions, 
a silent version of 50 frames, costing $3.50, 
and one with sound, of 75 frames, and cost- 
ing $10.00. Wayne University produced 
these with recruitment in mind. Qualities 
for successful teaching are examined. On 
an inspirational note, with emphasis on re- 
wards coming from work in the field. 


@ Teaching as a Career, 47 frames, Bow- 
mar, $3.00, treats of the pros and cons of 
the teaching business, with details on 
amount of preparation, aptitudes required, 
remuneration, and opportunities in the 
field. 

We are happy to see some materials com- 
ing out on teaching. Readers of this col- 
umn will recall that numerous films on 
other professions have been mentioned. 


@ Families First is a 22-minute sound film 
produced by the New York State Youth 
Commission. Its thesis is that the home 
is the foundation of democracy. The story 
is built around two families, one well ad- 
justed and the other badly adjusted. The 
film has a good pace and teaches funda- 
mental lessons about the need for love, 
security, feelings of belonging, apprecia- 
tion, and the like. This film has had re- 
markable success in stimulating discussion 
in thousands of audiences to which it has 
been shown. It has been the most success- 
ful film used by this reviewer with parent 
groups. Available to New York groups free 
of charge from New York State Youth Com- 
mission, Albany 7, New York, and available 
at a rental charge in many film libraries. 
The Film Manual and Guide accompanying 
this film is one of the best ever seen by 
the reviewer. The subtitle of the manual 
is “A Plan for stimulating discussion and 
broader understanding of the basic aspects 
and implications of American family life.” 
That it helps we can strongly attest. 





@ McGraw-Hill has produced a series of 
filmstrips on business etiquette. One of 
this series, a 36-frame filmstrip, is called 
Finding the Right Job for You. The thesis 
is, “Many people are unhappy because they 
are working in jobs that are wrong for 
them ... make your self-analysis and seek 
mature guidance before looking for a job.” 
The film devotes attention to self-analysis 
plus specific techniques of job finding. 
Audiences to whom your reviewer has 
shown it thought it of good quality. Its 
concluding frames indicate that finding the 
right job for a person entails the following 
things: (1) deciding what you can do best 
and preparing for it; (2) persevering in job 
hunting until you locate a suitable open- 
ing; and (3) selling yourself to the em- 
ployer. Its concluding frames also point 
out that, “A job that utilizes your best apti- 
tudes and skills and satisfies your needs— 
both spiritual and physical—that is the 
right job for you.” The filmstrip costs 
$5.00. 


@ Careers for Girls. The March of Time- 
Forum Films’ 17-minute sound film is a 


vocational exploration film produced in 
1949 and designed to make high school girls , 
aware of the variety of jobs open to women. 
The film recommends careful self-analysis 
of interests and abilities and the need to 
relate them to a specific job. As examples 
the film cites the gregarious type as a pos- 
sible salesgirl, the artistic girl in various 
avenues of creative expression, and the like. 

The film attempts to deglamorize careers 
like the movies or fashion modeling but 
the words fall somewhat flat, since it also 
shows how attractive these professions are 
to those at the top. Careers for Girls dem- 
onstrates that there are many possibilities 
in fields such as retailing, fashion, social 
service, the arts, beauty culture, office work, 
journalism, public relations, research, teach- 
ing, and medicine. 

The film is colorful and attractive, full 
of shots of well-known women who have 
gone to the top in their various fields. For 
instance, the film ends with Marian Ander- 
son singing on the radio. The film is use- 
ful for the opening sessions of a course in 
Occupations. It is available from various 
rental sources.—WILLIAM D. WILKINS. 





PUBLIC SUPPORT... 
FINANCIAL AID 
FOR YOUR GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


force... 


work easier and more successful. 


rect to 


215 East Third Street 





Find a really successful guidance program in our schools, and you will see 
it is supported by enthusiastic leaders in education and community life 
who understand the need and purpose of guidance. 


“INSURING OUR INVESTMENT IN YOUTH” 


. a newly-released 16mm sound motion picture, was conceived to 
help you explain the goals of guidance services to the general teaching 
elp you sell guidance to civic groups, PTA’s, and those 
other influential groups whose sympathetic support can make your 


For details on how you may obtain this important visual aid . . . 
today, see your audio-visual director, film rental library, or write di- 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Distributors ‘‘ Your Life Work’’ Occupational Information Film Series 


Des Moines 9, lowa 
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YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





m@ Because of the stake which counselors 
have in realistic educational practices, “Life 
Adjustment—Seven Years After” by Walter 
H. Gaumnitz in the November California 
Journal of Secondary Education should be 
of interest. This critical review of progress 
finds that “. . . about a dozen states have de- 
veloped definite, active, and well-organized 
programs of Life Adjustment Education 
. A second dozen states has developed or- 
ganizations to press improvements in high- 
school education similar to those sought 
under the banner of Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation . . . About nine states have mani- 
fested considerable interest, . . . but have 
shown no sustained efforts to further this 
movement . .. Finally there are about 15 
states which must be classified as having 
thus far shown very little activity in launch- 
ing programs of Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion.” Ten tested principles, all applicable 
to the promotion of programs of guidance 
services as well conclude the article. 


@ About 19 million women were in the 
labor force in April, 1952, a number which 
represents one-third of ali women 14 and 
over and 30 per cent of the labor force. 
About half are clerical workers or opera- 
tives, one-fifth are service workers, and one- 
tenth are professional or technical workers. 
Half are 37 years of age or older. Of all 
single women, half are in the labor force 
and of all married women, 27 per cent are in 
the labor force. These are just some of the 
highlights of the 121-page Bulletin No. 242 
of the Women’s Bureau entitled Handbook 
of Facts on Women Workers, recently pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau. 


@ Data on the number of registered op- 
tometrists in each state and section of the 
United States, estimates of the “desirable” 
number, and income broken down into 
various Categories are presented in National 
Income Survey prepared by the Department 
of Public Information of the American O 

tometric Association. Copies may be o 
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tained for $.25 each by writing the Associa- 
tion at the Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


w Comparisons between students enrolled 
in a traditional program of business educa- 
tion and an office occupations cooperative 
program are to be found in “Follow-up 
Study of Business Education Graduates” by 
Floyd R. Howell in the November /Ilinois 
Vocational Progress. Data gathered both 
from graduates and employers led to the 
conclusion “. . . that the Co-op graduates 
were able to command a better job after 
graduation, causing less shifting, and, as a 
group, they were slightly steadier employees, 
thereby making fewer changes.” 


w “Employment of school-age boys and 
girls in 1951-1952 continued at a high level, 
though considerably below the wartime 
peak of 1944-1945. Census estimates fluctu- 
ate from month to month due to seasonal 
employment and sampling variations, but 
roughly they show about 2,000,000 young 

ople, 14 to 17 years inclusively, working 
in full-time or part-time jobs during the 
school ee-aall an additional 1,000,000 
during the summer vacation months.” 
These and other significant data are found 
in “Young Workers in 1952” in the Novem- 
ber The American Child. A copy of the 
report will be sent free of charge to those 
who write the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

The same issue also reports on a survey 
of part-time employment of school children 
in Yonkers, New York. 


mw Comparisons of the typical first college 
course in psychology with the expectations 
of students, colleagues in other depart- 
ments, and graduate departments are made 
by Robert S. Harper's “The First Course 
in Psychology” in the December American 
Psychologist. Although course and text- 
book content falls short in certain areas or 
gives undue emphasis in other areas, the 
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gist is found in Harper's conclusion that: 
“As psychologists we should pay heed to 
our code of ethics which implies that, at 
the undergraduate level, we should not 
attempt to produce, in fact cannot produce, 
professional psychologists—an application 
which calls for less emphasis on Mental 
Disorders.” 


m@ The major portion of the December 
Adult Leadership is devoted to articles on 
Improving Large Meetings. The emphasis 
is on how the program committee, the plat- 
form personnel and the audience can be 
partners in planning. Post mortems of 
annual meetings, practical devices for plan- 
ning flow charts for large meetings, a meet- 
ings arrangements check list, and sugges- 
tions for finding needed facts are included. 


@ The Child for December is a Juvenile 
Delinquency Issue. The contents can best 
be described by a run-down of the articles: 
“Eyewitnesses to the Toll of Delinquency” 
including “Juvenile Court,” “Detention,” 
“Police,” and “Training School”; “Focus on 
Delinquency”; “A Few Facts About Juvenile 
Delinquency”; “Recommended for Every 
Community”; “Communities Act Against 
Delinquency.” 


m According to Malcolm B. Keck, “We 
get to Know Joe” (December NEA Journal) 
through a double-period program at the 
Folwell Junior High School in Minneapolis. 
The double-period teachers in English and 
Social Studies have two such classes, a con- 
ference period and a preparation period 
with a total pupil load of 70 pupils as com- 
pared with the single-period teacher’s load 
of 210 pupils. 


@ Except for the apparently deliberate 
avoidance of the term counselor in favor of 
guidance generalist and personnel worker, 
we wish we could quote at length Raymond 
Patouillet’s “Homeroom Guidance” in the 
December Teachers College Record. The 
primary responsibility of the generalist is 
to integrate guidance services into the total 
educational program through more effective 
leadership in assisting teachers and admin- 
istrators and specialists to coordinate their 
activities in behalf of individuals. He be- 
lieves that the failure of the homeroom as 
a part of guidance services is due to lack of 
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understanding on the part of teachers of 
what is expected of them resulting from ad- 
ministrative decree of the homeroom, aca- 
demic emphasis in the training of teachers 
and the fact that “Personnel workers lack 
the kind of training which enables them to 
offer leadership in the formation of home- 
room guidance programs.” He advocates 
wider and better use of the case conference 
staffed by the “Teacher of the student in 
question, the personnel worker, and anyone 
else connected with the problem, such as 
the principal, the school nurse, and the 
school psychologist.” 


@ A symposium on “Preparing for Public 
Office” is found in the December Journal of 
College Placement including articles on 
“Careers in City Government,” “Adminis- 
tration of Local Government” and “Train- 
ing for Government Careers.” Because of 
the growing need for capable well-trained 
public administrators, this area of occupa- 
tional opportunity deserves careful con- 
sideration. 


@ An article of value to counselors in con- 
nection with their personal adjustments to 
their demanding jobs as well as information 
of value for students is “Release That Ten- 
sion” in the December Jnternational Altru- 
san. Kay Marten, the author, says, “It is 
normal to become tense. We all experience 
this state most every day, but some people 
never learn to release it and their accumu- 
lated tension robs them of the enjoyment of 
living.”” Some of the devices by which ten- 
sions may be relaxed are surveyed. 


@ A manual prepared to present step-by- 
step methods by which weighted application 
blanks can be developed “by any intelligent 
member of the company’s own personnel 
department staff” so that it is “tailor-made” 
to fit the company’s situation are presented 
in How to Develop a Weighted Applica- 
tion Blank. One of the research and tech- 
nical bulletins of the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Minnesota, this 
19-page pamphlet is published by Wm. C. 
Brown Company of Dubuque, Iowa. 


gw A heart warming story with high praise 
for schools and teachers is offered by Billie 
Davis in the December 13 Saturday Even- 
ing Post. In “I Was a Hobo Kid” she re- 
counts her overwhelming desire as a tran- 
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sient “camper kid” to attend school and 
how teachers and principals accepted and 
cooperated with her although her school 
peers did not. The SEP introduces it as 
a “true story of how our much-maligned 
public schools perform the job they were 
created for .” Good publicity as it 
certainly is, we wonder how many tran- 
sient youngsters have the great thirst for 
learning and the tremendous drive that, 
more than anything else, carried the 
“camper kid” over the long and rough road. 


m Guidance headlines an illustrated and 
outlined presentation issued by Board of 
Vocational Education of Illinois entitled 
What is Vocational Education in IIlinois. 
Guidance is described in terse sentences and 
well-chosen illustrations under the headings: 
What It Is, Whom It Serves, How It Func- 
tions, How It Serves (the latter covering 
Understanding the Individual, Informa- 
tional Services, Counseling, Orientation, 
Placement, Organization and Follow-up), 
and The Goal. 


@ The January issue of Mademoiselle car- 
ries a 16-page article on “College: Whether 
to Go, Where to Go.” This ambitious and 
useful bit of eddcational information in- 
cludes these features: “Can You Afford to 
Go To College?” (schools are grouped to 
high, medium, and low costs), “Can You 
Afford Not To Go To College?” (the pros 
and cons), “Ways and Means” (sources of 
materials, scholarships, working), “The Best 
College for Me” (sophomores and juniors 
tell how they chose their schools), “Schools 
for Practicing Arts” (non-collegiate schools 
covering the talent fields) and “Where Do 
the Top Students Go?” This last feature 
is a unique analysis of those colleges where 
the pace of the class and college life won't 
retard the brilliant and eager student— 
where “studying has status.” 

The six co-ed colleges listed as leading in 
the production of scientists, social scientists, 
and humanities (all three) are Swarthmore, 
Reed, University of Chicago, Oberlin, Carle- 
ton, and Antioch. Reprints can be obtained 
from Mademoiselle, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, for $.10 each. 


@ Four articles of especial interest to the 
practicing counselor are in the winter issue 
of Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment. Harold Richardson and Henry 
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Borow, in “Evaluation of a Technique of 
Group Orientation for Vocational Counsel- 
ing” describe the testing of a hypothesis 
“That individuals who receive group orien- 
tation to educational-vocational counseling 
approach the interview with a more realis- 
tic conception of what to expect and, ac- 
cordingly, adopt a more effective role in 
jaanaliie than do those individuals who 
have not received such group orientation.” 
A real difference was suggested, but not con- 
clusively demonstrated. 

“Amount of Change in Occupational 
Choice of College Freshmen” by Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., records an attempt “to measure 
the amount of change in occupational 
choice, and to ascertain how the two fac- 
tors of occupational prestige and interests 
are associated with amount of change.” 
Conclusions are too complex to summarize 
here so we'll have to be satisfied to recom- 
mend the article for you to read and digest. 

The Upperclass Advisory Program at 
Miami University is the subject of Marian 
L. Cameron's “An Evaluation of a Faculty 
Advisory Program.” Students expressed a 


desire for more assistance, students and ad- 
visers felt that lack of time was the chief 
deterrent to more effective service, both ex- 
pressed the need for more information about 


the service, greater coordination with the 
personnel services, and integration into the 
total academic program was indicated as 
also was continued research. 

Scores on personality tests reveal promise 
and scores on interests tests much less in pre- 
dicting success in nursing according to Irene 
Healy and Walter E. Borg in “Personality 
and Vocational Interests of Successful and 
Unsuccessful Nursing School Freshmen.” 


And these... also: 


“How to Market Your Talents: Free-Lance Writ- 
ing” in January Glamour . “Casework on the 
Campus” by John C. Smith in December Social 
Casework . . . “Don't be Ashamed of Your Prob- 
lems!” by Ben Kartman in December International 
Altrusan . . “Careers in Travel for Women” by 
Virginia Weiss in December Journal of College 
Placement . . . “Mental Health of Adolescents— 
Part I” by Donald McNassor in November Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education . 
Weekly Labor News Memorandum, Division of 
Research and Statistics, Department of Labor, State 
of New York.—CLarence W. Faitor, College ot 
Education, University of Colorado. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR COUN- 
sELORS, by Harold J. Mahoney. New 
York: World Book Co., 1952. 70 pp. 


HIS MONOGRAPH will probably not be 

listed among the hundred best educa- 
tional publications of 1952; but the author 
can be assured, without peradventure, that 
it will be more frequently referred to by 
guidance workers than will many of the 
more comprehensive treatises. The re- 
viewer alludes, in the latter instance, to 
those publications that are conceived in 
terms of philosophy and theory rather than 
in the penchant of practicality. 

In 48 pages of subject context, Harold J. 
Mahoney set out to come to an authorita 
tive decision as to the specific content that 
ought to comprise the area of — in 
occupational information for secondary 
school counselors. He accomplished this 
task with the benefit of scholarly and judi- 
cious use of activity analysis research tech- 


nique. 

_o early section of the monograph pro- 
vides a critical survey of the confusion, 
weaknesses, and shortcomings apparent in 
past and even current programs for the pro- 
fessional preparation of workers in the guid- 
ance field. 


Amid these dismal views, however, a 
cheerful note is sometimes sounded. There 
is, for example, the happy reflection that a 
concept has emerged that points toward the 
preparation of guidance generalists rather 
than a specialist in some one phase of guid- 
ance. There is also evidence that many 
guidance authorities (and may their names 
lead all the rest) have conceded that oc- 
cupational information shall henceforth 
have equal status to that of other areas in- 
cluded in the concept of a basic counselor 
training program. 

Proceeding by way of an “opinion” study, 
Dr. Mahoney presents the specific items of 
occupational information considered essen- 
tial to the basic preparation of secondary 
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school counselors. Utilizing the services of 
a select jury of 63 experts in the field of 
occupational information, the author arbi- 
trarily established a criterion of two-thirds 
agreement to identify the items covering 
the specific concepts and skills essential to 
the content recommended for a basic train- 
ing program. The jury of experts estab- 
lished as to the essentiality of 203 items in 
the area of occupational information. 
These items were classified under nine ap- 
propriate categories. 

The monograph concludes with the ex- 
hortation that secondary school counselors 
ought to receive the breadth of training in 
occupational information referred to in the 
discussion of the 203 items, if they are to 
function on the job in a competent manner. 

To the reviewer, it is apparent that 
Mahoney’s study will gain significance only 
in such measure as its enlightening content 
is used as a servant of vocational guidance— 
looking to “mapeene of practical proc- 
esses. For the counselor trainer, the mono- 
graph provides the specifics for a core train- 
ing program aimed at professional prepara- 
tion in the area of occupational informa- 
tion. For the counselor, it provides not only 
a guide for the inventory of his own com- 
petencies; but also supplies many techniques 
usable in his inservice training projects. 
Equally as important as any other factor, 
the content—by indirection—suggests a 
check list of many indispensable skills and 
concepts that boys and girls should acquire 
through their study of occupational in- 
formation. 

The reviewer is caused to venture the pre- 
diction that the practicality of the mono- 
graph—so patent throughout its context— 
will enlist high interest and favorable ap- 
praisal. Occupational Information for 
Counselors will never gather dust on the 
shelf of a counselor's guidance library, for 
it is too usable as a guide for day-to-day 
reference.—W. Marvin Kemp, State Super- 
visor Guidance Services, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Pierre, South Dakota. 
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Two key books on today’s personnel problems 








Human Relations 


Concepts and Cases in Concrete Social Science 
By Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl 


Two books—designed as a unit, yet each uniquely valuable in its own right— 
which touch upon every aspect of human behavior as it occurs in face-to-face 
relationships. 

Volume I Concepts: Here are no pat formulas, but a step-by-step unfold- 


ing of the whys of agreement or failure between human beings, and, more 
important, of the factors that produce satisfactory relationships. $4.75 


Volume II Cases: Thirty-three actual cases in human relations which 
may be used in connection with Volume I or separately as a basis for dis- 
cussion among personnel directors, students and lay groups. The focus is 
on material that will give the reader deeper insight into the complexities of 
today’s society. $4.25 


The Case Method of Teaching 
Human Relations and 
Administration 


Edited by Kenneth R. Andrews 
The contributors to this book evaluate their experiences in applying the 
case method of teaching human relations developed at the Harvard Business 
School, whereby the student analyzes and works on concrete business situa- 
tions. The technique and its effectiveness are described in detail by the 
18 contributors, who have all been active in the development of this method 
at Harvard and elsewhere. $4.50 


At your bookstore, or 


@& HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Now available in reprint form, 


Mademoiselle’s famous 


College: whether to 
90, where to go 


Thirteen pages of facts, figures and 
colleges by name. 

Hailed by high school counselors all 
over the country since it first appeared. 
Its contents: 

Can you afford not to go to college? 
Can you afford to go to college? 

(costs, ways and means) 

How sixteen students chose theirs. 

What about professional school instead? 


(with 100 schools for art, music, 


dance, theatre, cinema, radio, TV) 


and 


Where do the top students go? —a 
scoop reporting on colleges that now 


produce the most women scholars. 


In color — lively, readable, 


‘’ 


perfect for high school seniors to 
read over on their own, 


Copies are 10c each from 


Mademoiselle 


575 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
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ADJUSTMENT TO COLLEGE, by Norman 
Frederiksen and W. B. Schrader. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Educational Testing 
Service, 1951. 504 pp. 


HE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE, with 
the support of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, has issued Adjustment to 
College, a research study conducted by 
Norman Frederiksen and W. B. Schrader, 
dealing with 10,000 veteran and non-veteran 
students in 16 anonymous American col- 
leges. This study is worthy of the con- 
sideration of high school and college edu- 
cators. 

Many readers may negatively and cyni- 
cally wag their heads and comment, “An- 
other study showing the superiority of the 
veteran!” The reviewer must admit that 
she too reacted the same way until she care- 
fully read this volume. 

It is not just another study of veterans. 
Are you interested in the needs of your col- 
lege student body? Are you always on the 
alert for helpful suggestions regarding ad- 
mission policies, counseling problems, and 
curriculum offerings? Are you, last but not 
least, interested in procedures for finding 
out about the needs of the next group of 
returning servicemen, those from Korea? If 
you can answer affirmatively to these ques- 
tions, this research study is well worth your 
time. 

Sixteen participating institutions were 
selected including a variety of types: private 
colleges, state institutions, coeducational 
schools, large and small institutions. The 
student population was carefully selected, 
and the data received highly refined statis- 
tical treatment. The conductors of this 
study pursued their investigation further 
than has been done in most other studies. 
They were not only interested in the aca- 
demic success of the veteran as compared 
with that of a non-veteran student of similar 
ability. They also were interested in in- 
formation which might throw some light on 
the observed differences. They not only 
matched their selected veterans and non- 
veterans on the basis of test data and high 
school achievement, they, likewise, prepared 
an elaborate questionnaire, securing in- 
formation regarding comparative biographi- 
cal histories, attitudes toward college, voca- 
tional aims, disposition of time, worries, 
etc. 

The disappointment lies, however, in the 
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fact that this volume cannot be easily ob- 
tained. Frederiksen, head of the Research 
Department of the Educational Testing 
Service, reports that copies have been sent 
to libraries of universities having relatively 
strong graduate programs in psychology or 
education and to public libraries in the 
largest cities. The present reserve supply 
of copies is very small. 

A ray of light, however, comes with the 
news that the series of comparative studies 
dealing with the academic adjustment of 
veteran and non-veteran students will be 
published along with the plan of the study 
as a Psychological Monograph, early in 1953. 

Some of the more interesting findings in 
the study include: (1) that although veteran 
students tended to earn higher grades, the 
actual magnitude of difference is small, in 
terms of letters (A, B, C, D, F), amounting 
to only a quarter or a third of a letter grade; 

2) that a study of grades earned by veteran 
students during successive terms following 
their war service indicated no serious handi- 
cap caused by forgetting or deterioration of 
study skills; (3) that more veterans than 
non-veterans have had full-time jobs; (4) 


that the average veteran tended to come 
from a small town, from a family whose 
father’s income was between $2,000-—$4,000 
and whose father had had less formal edu- 
cation than the father of the non-veteran; 
(5) that more veterans than non-veterans 
felt assured they would achieve their voca- 
tional goal; (6) that the non-veteran’s ex- 
pressed motive for attending college tended 
to imply a desire to enter a profession, the 
veteran's, a desire to prepare himself for a 
better paying job; and that (7) veterans 
worried more about financial problems, 
while the non-veteran was more concerned 
with feelings of inferiority, social adjust- 
ment and acceptance, and scholastic adjust- 
ment. 

These are only a small part of the find- 
ings gained from this study. The reviewer 
sincerely believes that time spent by any 
secondary school or college educator read- 
ing the original research study, with the 
wealth of material found in its appendices 
and bibliography, and the Psychological 
Monograph will pay dividends for ourselves 
and for the young people in our colleges 
and universities.—VELMA D. Haypven, New 
York University. 





practices, and 
10 complete chapters cover 
program of 


By S. A. Hamrin. 


teachers. Does not presume to make 
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McKnight Publications 


T= GUIDANCE BOOKS = 


INITIATING & ADMINISTERING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By S.A. Hamrin. This new book includes tested, successful techniques, ideas, methods, 


rocedures used by schools in starting and operating guidance services. 
ogram from organization of guidance services through 


lacement and follow-up services. 
schools and three- and four-year high schools. 


CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING 


Covers the what, when, why and how of counseling for classroom 
rofessional counselors of teachers but written to 
help them utilize cechniques of counseling in day-to-day contacts with youngsters. 

$3 


GUIDANCE TALKS TO TEACHERS 


Shows teachers many ways in which to make a real social contribu- 
tion through the best development of young people in our schools today. 
beliefs about guidance developed through years of guiding young people and training 


MC KNIGHT & MC KNIGHT 


Dept. 160, Market & Center Streets 
Bloomington, Illinois 


For elementary schools, junior high 
$3.00 


Fundameatal 


$3.00 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON 
SMALL COLLEGES 


This indispensable survey contains many 
features of interest to the counselor, in- 
cluding the following: 
1. Current information on curriculum 
innovations and changes 
2. Annual listing of small colleges rec- 
ommended by an Advisory Board, 
with current enrollment figures 
and costs 


3. Several pages of photographs 
from the small college campus 


Only twenty-five cents postpaid. Address 


JAMES W. HAMPTON, Editor 
1301 E. Holston Avenue 
Johnson City, Tennessee 














PERSONNEL INTERVIEWING, by James D. 
Weinland and Margaret V. Gross. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1952. 416 


PP- 


N EXTENSIVE and balanced coverage of 
the aims, techniques, and types of per- 
sonnel interviewing in business and in- 


dustry is provided in this volume. The 
authors have grouped their data into three 
major parts which are followed by appro- 
priate indices of names and subjects. The 
nine chapters which comprise Part One, 
“The Interviewer and His Work,” are de- 
voted chiefly to basic principles that under- 
lie specific interviewing techniques and situ- 
ations, individual differences, special inter- 
viewing problems, and trends in the train- 
ing of business interviewers. Part Two, 
“Techniques of Interviewing,” is divided 
into six chapters which imply neither that 
there is any one best way to interview, nor 
that there is a completely free choice of 
methods, but rather that each of the several 
suggested techniques is best suited to certain 
circumstances and desired outcomes while 
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quite age, om ta to others. Part Three, 
“Types of Interviews,” devotes five chapters 
to the many kinds of interviewing that have 
to be done by the typical industrial per- 
sonnel office; e.g., employment, transfer, 
merit-rating, and hecglianry interviewing. 

The book as a whole is well organized 
and adequately documented. It seemingly 
— no prerequisite training in 
psychology on the part of the reader and is 
written in a “down-to-earth,” informal style 
that should be well-suited to the needs of 
undergraduate and beginning graduate stu- 
dents, as well as business executives and 
personnel managers. Advanced graduate 
students may find the treatment of individ- 
ual differences, the interviewer's person- 
ality, and psychological tests somewhat 
superficial. Upon reflection, however, such 
students may appreciate the necessity for 
the inclusion of said topics in such a book 
as this, along with the difficulty of doing 
them justice without detracting from the 
comuel theme of interviewing.—Harry R. 
Moore, Department of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Denver. 
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Wuo SHoutp Go to CoLece by Byron S. 
Hollinshead. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. 190 pp. $3.00. 


Tes VOLUME is one of the series of re- 
ports prepared for the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Its author, 
now with UNESCO, was formerly president 
of Coe College, a consultant for the General 
Education Board and a member of the 
Harvard Committee on Objectives of Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society. 

The general subject matter of this book 
concerns a problem in which everyone re- 
lated to education and efficient manpower 
utilization should be vitally interested. The 
author has drawn upon a large amount of 
data from varied sources and applied it to 
discussions of such topics as who attends col- 
lege now, why they attend, who should at- 
tend, and factors involved in providing for 
greater attendance. The discussion neces- 
sarily involves the use of many percentages, 
enrollment figures, census figures, and simi- 
lar data. If it had related these varying 
figures to each other by giving numbers 
in addition to percentages and by reducing 
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tractions to common denominators, the re- 
port would be considerably easier to read 
and comprehend. 

A particularly stimulating section is a 
well-written report by Robert J. Havighurst 
and Robert R. Rodgers on “The Role of 
Motivation in Attendance at Post-High 
School Educational Institutions.” This 
chapter emphasizes that a large number of 
young people, estimated as high as 40 per 
cent of the upper fifth in ability, do not 
continue their education to the highest level 
of their potentiality because of low motiva- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tions the book makes to the guidance field 
are its presentation of facts regarding col- 
lege attendance in one volume and its dis- 
cussion of the financial and motivational 
barriers to higher education. Its general 
emphasis is upon the importance of assist- 
ing young people in establishing worthy 
goals for themselves and then planning 
wisely to achieve them. 

A concomitant value of the report is its 
revelation of the relatively poor job society 


and its institutions are doing in stimulating 
individuals to highest ible personal de- 
velopment. In view of the complexities of 
the modern world, the increasing need for 
an informed, understanding citizenry, and 
the lures of early marriage and relatively 
high paying industrial jobs, the problem of 
assisting individuals to acquire the motiva- 
tion and inspiration to develop to the full- 
est extent a their ability may well prove 
to be the most challenging educational prob- 
lem facing society in the years to come.— 
Rosert H. SHAFFER, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, Indiana University. 
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OccuPATIONAL BOOKS, AN ANNOTATED 
BistiocraPpHy, by Sarah Splaver. Wash- 
ington: Biblio Press, 1952. 135 pp. 
$4.00. 


T* CURRENT psychological emphasis in 
guidance has not reduced the need for 


adequate occupational information. On 
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GLAMOUR’S 
JOB DEPARTMENT 


GOES TO CHICAGO MARCH 29-APRIL 2 





For those of you who cannot come to visit us in New York, 
we are going to the Convention to meet you. 
We will be there with displays of our occupational materials... 
fact sheets, reprints of job features, posters. 
We will gladly tell you about our services... show you our materials... 
and give you samples of them. 


visit Booth #29 
THE JOB DEPARTMENT 
AT THE APCA CONVENTION 


March, 1953 


GLAMOUR 
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FILING PLAN & BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of U. S. Government Publications and 
Other Pamphlets on Jobs, by Wilme Bennet. 


First edition called Michigan Plan 

© Cowunselee finds information without help in this alpho- 

befical flelds-of-work file. Based on DOT... easy to file. 

Labels are printed in red for the 223 flelds of work & in 

blve for the 483 cross references. Use on any size folders. 
Complete $7.50 postpaid. 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co., Dept. A 


1512 Lincoln Way, La Porte, indiana 





the contrary, the need has been intensified. 
As counselors have become more sensitive 
to the emotional implications of presenting 
occupational information in counseling in- 
terviews and the wisdom of applying newer 
findings in group dynamics to group guid- 
ance sessions, the pressure of occupational 
texts and resources has increased. Sarah 
Splaver’s Occupational Books fills the large 
gap created when Parker's Books About Jobs 
became outdated. 


Splaver’s contribution is not a mere 
bibliography of occupational books pub- 


lished between 1946 and 1951. More than 
1,000 volumes were read by the author, 
each of which was evaluated in the light of 
the criteria established by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association in Standards 
for Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occu- 
. pational Literature. Only 168 books pub- 
lished during the period have met the test 
and are analyzed by the author. Further- 
more, Splaver indicates a number of books 
which are “highly recommended” because 
they exceed the basic standards in one or 
more ways. No indication is given regard- 
ing the ways in which these recommended 
books have been thought to be exceptional. 
Occupational Books has two major sec- 
tions. A “Jobs Index” consists of an al- 
phabetical listing of occupations, under 
each of which are noted the volumes which 
are devoted in whole or in part to that 
field. Thus, under the heading “Nurse,” 
16 items are listed. Ten are surveys of a 
number of occupations, of which nursing 
is one. Four of the books are career novels. 
The second major section is the “Anno- 
tated ange pA arranged alphabetically 
by the titles of the books. The short an- 
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notations are more than brief recounts of 
the contents. Each offers an evaluative com- 
ment along with an indication of the 
volume’s special features such as illustra- 
tions, glossaries and bibliographies, and the 
audience for which the book has been de- 
signed. Other sections of Occupational 
Books include an authors’ index, a pub- 
lishers’ index, and suggestions for further 
reading. 

Beyond its usefulness in counseling, Spla- 
ver’s work has important implications for 
other areas of the guidance program. In 
establishing and maintaining occupational 
libraries, guidance workers are constantly 
faced with the difficult task of selecting ap- 
propriate occupational materials which 
meet minimum standards. It would seem 
that Occupational Books will serve as a use- 
ful guide in the selection of bound volumes 
for the library which present a diversity of 
occupations and which are acceptable un- 
der National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion criteria. 

In addition, Occupational Books is a use- 
ful tool in analyzing the types of volumes 
which are being published in this field. 
Even a casual reading of the book indicates 
the expected emphasis upon glamor jobs. 
For example, there are 13 entries under 
musician in the “Jobs Index”; 31 under 
photography; 16 under physician; 17 under 
oublic relations worker; and 23 under art- 
ist. On the other hand, relatively few of 
the low level jobs are mentioned, and when 
included, they appear in only one or two 
volumes. 

In summary, Occupational Books is a 
thorough evaluative approach to recent oc- 
ee information appearing in bound 
volumes of 65 or more pages. It is a tool 
which will be useful to counselors in schools 
and agencies and in group guidance as well 
as counseling. Miss Splaver has performed 
a major service to guidance workers in 
mobilizing and evaluating her materials and 
in providing them with a structure which 
enhances their usefulness to professional and 
lay persons interested in exploring the 
career literature of recent years.—HERBERT 
RuSALEM, Assistant Executive Director, 
Federation of the Handicapped. 
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PsYCHOLOGICAL STuDIES OF HUMAN De- 
VELOPMENT, edited by Raymond G. Kuh- 
len and George G. Thompson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
533 pp. $5.50. 


T POPULARITY of courses in human de- 
velopment has in most institutions im- 

limitations upon the assignment of 
ournal articles and monographs to the 
arge classes. Kuhlen and Thompson have 
aided materially in meeting this perennial 
problem of the college instructor by a ju- 
dicious selection of the 71 research reports 
included in this volume. 

These articles are subsumed in 13 cate- 
gories: physical factors, learning process, 
social-cultural process, intelligence and age, 
intelligence and adjustment, patterns of 
language growth, interest patterns, social 
values and attitudes, social development, 
family relations, school adjustment, voca- 
tional adjustment, and personal-emotional 
adjustment. There are five or six articles 
in each area except the first, in which there 
are nine articles. The categories are not 
mutually exclusive, of course, and instruc- 
tors using the book may choose other 
rubrics. 

While this reviewer would have elimi- 


nated five or more of the articles in favor 
of others, this is not a fundamental criti- 
cism of the volume. No source book of 
reasonable proportions would completely 
satisfy the variety of biases due to variable 
training and interests of the teachers in this 
area. Furthermore, one objective of the 
editors was to include different procedures 
of investigation. Consequently, a less ade- 
quate article may have been deliberately 
selected. 

In order to include all the articles, the 
editors abridged a number of them. The 
abridgment is at times questionable to this 
reviewer, but considerable chaff was elimi- 
nated and the general value of the book for 
classroom use considerably enhanced. 

One major value of the volume is a 
paragraph introducing each study. Even 
where the student was referred to the origi- 
nal investigation, this reviewer found the 
introductory paragraph in Kuhlen and 
Thompson excellent in motivating students 
and directing their reading. The format of 
the book is very satisfactory. 

In general, Kuhlen and Thompson is an 
excellent source book in human develop- 
ment and might well be used as the basic 
text by many instructors.—LyLe O. EsTen- 
SON, Associate Professor of Psychology and 
Education, Carleton College. 





Publications ... in brief 





Choosing a Career? Published by the Na- 
tional Board, Young Women's Christian 
Association of the United States. Free 
copies available from Personnel Services, 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


Designed to help guide high school and college 
girls in choosing a career with emphasis on people, 
this brochure gives general information about the 
YWCA and its professional positions, and outlines 
suggestions for preparation in high school and in 
college. Pointing out that a job in the YWCA is a 
“job with a purpose,” the flier also reveals that a 
job in the YWCA may be a life-time career which 
can be successfully combined with marriage and 
which can be carried on in a variety of settings—in 
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urban communities, in rural areas, on college cam- 

uses, and overseas. The breadth of the program 
is illustrated through pictures of various YWCA 
activities. 


Goimg Our Way? and Here’s a Job with 
a Plus. Published by the National Board, 
Young Women's Christian Association of 
the United States. Free copies available 
from Personnel Services, YWCA, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Going Our Way? describes the history, philosophy, 
and program of the YWCA. Prepared for the use 


of counselors and deans, it gives professional op 
portunities, qualifications, training program, oppor 
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tunities for advancement, personnel policies, sal- 
aries, vacations, retirement plan, and methods of 
applying. Here’s a Job with a Plus is a series of 
four fliers giving abbreviated descriptions of the 

itions of: (1) Teen-Age Program Director; (2) 
oung Adult Program Director; (3) Health and 
Physical Education Director; and (4) Executive Di- 
rector of College and University YWCA. 


Chronicle Occupational Briefs, Nos. 15- 
24. Available through the Chronicle Oc- 
cupational Brief Service of the Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, Moravia, N. Y. 
Service offers five Briefs each month for 
eight months. Single copies, $.50; special 
quantity discounts. 4 pp. each. 

Titles in this series include: Sales clerks; sales- 
re medical technician; waiter-waitress; dental 

ygienist; secretary; — construction; construc- 

tion electrician; draftsman; designers—clothing; X- 
ray technician. Offers information on the history 
of the field, work performed, working conditions, 
personal requirements, training requirements and 
—- outlook, and methods of entry into the 
field 


Careers in Design, Decoration & Com- 
mercial Art, 15 pp., and Careers in the 
Diplomatic Service, 25 pp. $.75. By Juve- 
nal L. Angel. Modern Vocational Trends, 
World Trade Academy Press, 28 E. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. (Mim- 


eographed.) 

Career information booklets, both suggest apti- 
tude tests useful in the fields discussed, schools 
offering desired training, and other sources of in- 
formation. Careers in Design, Decoration & Com- 
mercial Art describes the jobs of industrial de- 
signer, furniture designer, fashion designer, interior 
decorator, commercial artist, and draftsman. 
Careers in the Diplomatic Service discusses the work 
of the foreign service officer, the consul, information, 
cultural and technical specialists, diplomatic secre- 
tary, radio operator, and several other diplomatic 


posts. 
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What Next for the 8A Graduate in the 
Chicago Public Schools? Prepared by 
Blanche B. Paulson, Supervisor of the Bu- 
reau of Counseling Services, Chicago Public 
Schools, 1953. 36 pp. 

Illustrated booklet directed to the eighth-grade 
student, emphasizes the general advanta and 
varied opportunities in a high school education. 
Topics discussed include: Why Go to High School? 
What Is High School Like? Planning the Pattern 
for Further Schooling, Careers Ahead, What High 
School Offers, Setting Your Course, Choosing Your 
Next School. 


What Is New in ’52 for Guidance and 
Health? Coordinated Conferences on 
Guidance, Personnel Services, and Health 
Education, The Wisconsin Union, July 
9—11, 1952. 61 pp. 

Mimeographed booklet containing the keynote 
speeches presented at the conference. Titles include: 
Guidance and Health Needs of Youth; Problems 
and Trends in Individual Counseling; New Factors 
in Youth Adjustment; What Is New in Health 
Science; A Schoolman Looks at Guidance and 
Health; Today's Techniques in Guidance and 
Health; Family Living—Its Implications for Sex- 
Education. 


Current Scientific Vacancies in Naval 
Activities, January, 1953. Prepared by 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office of Naval 
Research, Department of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Scientific Personnel Employ 
ment Bulletin. 45 pp. 

The Bulletin is published semi-annually by the 
Office of Naval Research to bring to the attention 
of scientific and engineering —— the em- 

loyment opportunities offered by Naval Activities 
in the technical areas. Gives general requirements 
and salary scale, how to apply, and job information 
by Civil Service Regions throughout the country. 


Vocational Guidance Centre Occupa- 
tional Information Monographs: Nursing 
Assistant; Tailor; and Stenographer. Pub- 
lished by the Vocational Guidance Centre, 
Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, 371 Bloor Street West, Toronto 
5, Ontario. 4 pp. each; $.12 in Canada, 
$.15 elsewhere. 

Latest in the series of occupational monographs, 
these illustrated sheets give details of the jobs listed: 
history and importance of the work, nature of the 
work, working conditions, qualifications, preparation 
needed, opportunities for advancement, remunera- 


tion, advantages and disadvantages, and information 
on how to get started and related occupations. 
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Selected References on Recruitment and 
Selection of College Graduates for Tech- 
nical Positions in Industry. Published by 
the Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, January, 1953. 4 pp. $.20. 


An annotated bibliography of publications in the 
field covers general surveys and reports, and testing 
and evaluation techniques. 


Make Mine Music. Reprint from the 
Job Department, Glamour. Copies avail- 
able from The Conde Nast Publications, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


“For the kind of career where work is fun, where 
a paycheck seems more like a bonus.” Covers the 
many possible jobs connected with music, including 
ete anon | musicians, music critics, teachers, li- 
rarians, publicity, song-writing, managers, and pro- 
gram arrangers. Glamourizes the arts, but injects 
: note of caution that music as a career is not all 
un. 


Occupational Abstract No. 158, Shoe Re- 
pairman, by Sarah Splaver. December, 1952. 
Single copies, $.50; special to students, $.25. 
Available from Personnel Services, Inc., 
Peapack, New Jersey. 


A brief summary of the available literature in 
this field, the abstract discusses the nature of the 
work, qualifications, preparation, entrance and ad- 
vancement, earnings, and advantages and disad- 
vantages. Includes a section on training provided 
by the Army, and on the opportunities for disabled 
veterans. 


Licensed and Certified Occupations in 
Arizona. Published by the College of Edu- 
cation, University of Arizona, Tucson, 1952. 
Copies available to counselors within the 
state of Arizona and to others while the 
supply lasts. Mimeographed, 47 pp. 


Lists occupations for which licenses or certificates 
are required in Arizona. Includes a description of 
the job, state requirements, statistics on earnin 
and opportunities, lists approved training schools, 
and gives suggestions for further reading. 


Federal Laws Pertaining to Veterans, 
1914-1950. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1,022 pp. 
$3.00; 1952 supplement, $.30. 


A compilation of veterans laws complete from 
1914 through 1950, including citations to the Stat- 
utes at Large, the United States Code, and references 
to amendatory laws. Contains an index and a table 
of statutes arranged by date. 
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MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Doreen Foote 


Instructor in Physical Education 
Long Beach, Cal., Public Schools 


With this book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an 
improved program that will be the envy of the 
normal] pupils. In most schools, “restricted’’ and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 
physical education program. Yet most of them, for 
their own good, should have a light activity pro- 
gram suited for their condition. In this first book 
of its kind ever published, the author presents a 
practical, tested program for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organiza- 
tion, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword 
of the book, “Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have ex- 
hausted his ideas for an enriched program, can get 
suggestions from Modified Activities in Physical 
Education for making class time more meaningful 
for everyone, in terms of a greater variety of skills.” 
Order a copy for 10-day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 
Postpaid if payment accompanies order 


INOR PUBLISHING CO, 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 











a new standardized 


SCIENCE 





ATTITUDE-SURVEY instrument— 


the SRA EMPLOYEE INVENTORY 


This special survey-aid measures quickly, accu- 
rately, reliably, and inexpensively, what individ- 
uals think about their work, and the organization 
they work for. 
ployee attitudes are analyzed in detail. 


Write for information on how it can be used in Education and Industry. 


57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Fifteen separate areas of em- 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 








How to Live with Heart Trouble, by 
Alton L. Blakeslee. The American Heart 
Association, Inc. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 184. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 
$2 pp. $.25. 

Emphasizes the need for avoiding fear and un- 
necessary invalidism in connection with a heart con- 
dition. Discusses the steps which should be taken 
toward leading a happy and useful life; gives advice 
to the heart patient and to his family on such mat- 
ters as appropriate types of work, sources of help, 
marriage responsibilities, and diet. Contains special 
advice on caring for cardiac children. 


National Employment Services, Great 
Britain. Published by the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, 1952. 189 pp. 
$1.00. Copies available from the Wash- 
ington Branch, 1825 Jefferson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


This illustrated document presents a survey of 
the Employment Service in Great Britain’s economy. 
Topic headings include: General Administrative 
Organization; Functions, Programme and Proce- 
dures; Organization and Operation of Advisory Com- 
mittees; Recruitment and Training of Employment 
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Service Staff; Private Employment Agencies; and 
Research Activities. 


Sources of Wage Information: Employer 
Associations, by N. Arnold Tolles and 
Robert L. Raimon. New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. $3.00. 

A directory and analysis of the wage survey work 
of American employer associations, the book in- 
cludes individual digests of 220 wake surveys con- 
ducted by 120 employer associations. Wage surveys 
are analyzed in terms of sampling considerations, 
selection of key jobs, and methods of data collec- 
tion. 


Handbook for Conscientious Objectors. 
1952. Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors, 2006 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


‘ 3, Pennsylvania. 102 pp. $.35. 


A useful reference for counselors who encounter 
conscientious objectors to military service. Details 
of procedure under selective service law to obtain 
assignment to non-combatant service or to civilian 
work. The facts about criminal prosecution if one 
is not classified as a C.O., including a realistic 
description of life in prison. 
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